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e It is our earnest desire to meet all the demands for 


Allen Wales Adding Machines, but as a result of our 
effort in the manufacture of vital war materials, we 
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If you are in need of Adding Machine Equipment, we 
suggest that you get in touch with our nearest agency 
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Canton, Ohio, 60 miles southeast of 
Cleveland, is an important industrial cen- 
ter with a diversity of manufactures. It 
boasts a large production of iron and steel, 
providing the basic material for the ma- 
jority of other products. 

Manufactures include roller bearings, 
metal stampings, safes and locks, armor- 
plate, enamelware, gray iron and steel 
castings, and gasoline and Diesel engines. 
Brick and tile in many varieties, china 
and stoneware constitute a group of 
Canton industries dating back to 1840. 

In 1939, Canton had 163 manufactur- 
ing establishments employing an average 
for the year of 16,691 wage earners and 
producing goods valued at $126,336,965. 
Its 1,542 retail stores recorded sales total- 
ling $52,450,000; the 158 wholesalers, 
$40,574,000, while the 690 service estab- 
lishments amassed receipts of $3,624,000. 

The cover print, depicting Canton in 
1820, was drawn from nature by Adol- 
phus Wever, being lithographed by Klau- 
prech & Menzel, Cincinnati. The illus- 
tration was furnished through the courtesy 
of the Canton Public Library. 





DIRECTOR OF POWER! 


The operators of Towmotor Lift Trucks are directors of power 
—not just units of manual energy. With Towmotor on the job, 
performing all important materials handling tasks, the work 
burden is placed on the machine—not on manpower! 

In this age of labor-saving machinery, when a mechanized 
system can do a job better, faster, cheaper and with a far 
greater degree of safety than it can be done manually . . . that’s 
the way it should be done! Towmotor and its operator—man 
or woman—can do the work of a whole gang of manual 
materials handlers. Accidents and injuries add to production 
costs. Reduce them to the barest minimum with Towmotor! . 

Remember, when you see a gang of men toiling, sweating and 
facing injury while handling materials by hand that one man 
and Towmotor can do the job. Towmotor lifts and moves loads 
weighing as much as 10,000 pounds, travels as fast as 880 feet 
a minute and builds stacks as high as 25 feet. Get the complete 
story. Write Towmotor Corporation, 1227 E. 152nd Street, 
Cleveland 10, Ohio, and ask for Towmotor DATA FILE, 


TOWMOTOR = 


THE 24-HOURBRB ONE-MAN-GANG 
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LVHAT are the broad re- 
sponsibilities of business, labor, and 
Government in establishing a course 
of action that will guide this nation 
through the difficult years ahead? 
Mr. Batt, in answering this question, 
warns that clear thinking is needed 
if America is to avoid collecting a 
| set of temporary expedients and 
labelling it a national policy. 
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WHAT KIND OF A COUNTRY 


Y, Ye Want to ha, tn? 


WILLIAM L. BATT 


President, SKF Industries, Inc. 


Vice-Chairman for International Supply, War Production Board 
Chairman of the Board, American Management Association 


HEN we start thinking about 

the future of our country, 
whether we think of the immediate 
future or think in the longer range, we 
begin by speculating about the kind of 
a country we want to live in and the 
national policies that are going to be 
followed. I would like to emphasize, 
however, that national policies are cer- 
tainly not politics and they are infinitely 
more than mere Government policy. 
But they are the concern of all of us. 
Government does not create them. 
They are the sum of all of the private 
and public policies which we as indi 
viduals and as groups choose to follow 
the sum of all of those private and 
public policies which support and sus- 
tain each other in the national interest. 
The national policies, therefore, that 
are going to take us through the critical 
ears ahead are not alone going to be 
he result of things that will be thought 
out down in Washington. All of us, in 
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and out of Government, will be con- 
tributing to them. We could not es- 
cape it if we tried. 

It is fairly obvious that before the 
war there was a good deal of confusion 
about our national policies, defining 
that expression as I have defined it. As 
a people, we did not clearly know 
where we were going or what we 
wanted. We were not thinking as a 
people. Blocs and groups were pulling 
and hauling in selfish interest. We 
simply did not have a set of well-ham- 
mered-out national policies, and this 
was the glaring weakness in our eco- 
nomic democracy. It was reflected in 
our political democracy. Much of our 
legislation reflected it, because much of 
our legislation was the product of this 
selfish pulling and hauling. 

That must not be true in the period 
which lies ahead of us for the simple 
reason that we can no longer afford it. 
As a people we have got to know what 
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we want and we have got to know why 
we want it. We are going to have to 
do some very clear thinking if we are 
to avoid the mistake of assembling a 
collection of expedients and calling it 
a national policy. In the coming 
months, decisions will be taken that 
will determine our destinies. That is 
no exaggeration, no after-dinner over- 
statement; it is a simple, obvious fact. 
We must recognize it for a fact and live 
up to its implications. The winning 
of the war is difficult, but we shall see 
it through. The winning of the peace 
is equally important and far more dif- 
ficult. 
There will of course be no one single 
measure which we can adopt that will 
solve all of our problems. We are 
going to find that the national policy 
needed to carry us through this crucial 
period will be a combination of many 
measures. It will be evolved from the 
thinking, the actions, and the attitudes 
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“National policies are not politics. . 


RETURNING FROM THE FIELDS, ANNANDALE, N. J.—-CUSHING PHOTOGRAPH 






. . They are the sum of all of the private 


and public policies which we as individuals and as groups choose to follow.” 


of a great many people. I would like 
to touch briefly on some high spots of 
the problems we are going to meet as 
we develop the national policy we need. 

As we look ahead, we can divide the 
visible future into four foreseeable 
periods. 

First, obviously, is the period of our 
present task—to defeat our enemies. 
As far as we can see now, this likely will 
fall into two phases—the present one 
and the one that will follow the defeat 
of Hitler. But until both phases are 
past our major concern must of course 
be the simple one of making certain 
that we win a complete victory in the 
shortest possible time. 

The second period is likely to be the 
period of substantial termination of 
war contracts and the beginning of re- 
conversion to peacetime production. 
We shall have some grave problems to 
solve in this period; yet the understand- 
ing of these problems exists and the 
machinery to handle them is now 
being installed. I believe we can and 
will get through this transition period 
without serious difficulty. 
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Third will come what we might call 
the catching-up-with-demand period. 
After industry has been reconverted 
there will be a tremendous accumu- 
lated buying power demanding satis- 
faction—a vast number of piled-up 
wants waiting to be filled. It is here, 
of course, that the dangers of inflation 
lie. If we handle the transition period 
wisely—and are ready to meet this 
stored-up demand without running 
into the wild spiral of an uncontrolled 
boom, this inflationary danger can be 
averted. 

Lastly, of course, there is the final 
period—that of long-term maintenance 
of our peacetime economic growth and 
development. 

Let me emphasize once more that 
the national policies which carry us 
through these periods are not going to 
be handed down to us from on high. 
All economic groups in this country 
have their share of the responsibility. 
No one of them can dodge it. This 
is going to be up to us—to all of us. 

Let us see, then, what some of these 
group responsibilities are. 
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Take business first. Business’ pri- 
mary, immediate responsibility, as | 
think we will all agree, is to prepare 
plans for reconversion. Business mus 
know what it wants to do and how i 
proposes to do it. I sometimes think 
that during this war many business 
men have actually come to rely on the 
very wartime controls and restraints 
that they complain about. It not infre- 
quently happens that when the re- 
moval of some limitation order is 
contemplated the strongest opposition 
comes from the business men who arc 
affected by it. They have grown into 
the atmosphere created by that order 
and they have actually come to depend 
on it. 

In looking ahead to reconversion it 
certainly is up to business to realize that 
these wartime controls, necessary as 
they are now, must not be continued 
for one moment after the national need 
for them has passed. We have got to 
get back to a free economy, and our re- 
conversion plans must be shaped in the 
light of that fact. 


Labor Relations 


A second major responsibility of 
business is to work constantly for im- 
provement of industrial relations. I 
am rather optimistic on that point. We 
have learned something of great value 
during this war in the way of labor- 
management cooperation. The record 
of our labor-management committees 
—4,500 of them—operating today in 
war plants all across the country, is 
extremely significant. Through them 
there has been set out a pattern for 
peacetime development. We would 
be the most short-sighted people in the 
world if we should ignore that pattern 
and drift back to that wasteful, inefh- 
cient, and expensive state which is 
characterized by those once-common 
words—bad industrial relations. 

Another responsibility which clearly 
rests on labor seems to me to be the 
establishment of an attitude of reason- 
ableness in collective bargaining. 
Hand in hand with that must go a will- 
ingness to cooperate in labor-manage- 
ment committees—a readiness, in other 
words, to forget distrust and suspicion 
and sit down across the table from the 
employer and try to find mutually sat- 
isfactory solutions to common prob- 
lems. 

Right here I would like to say a word 
about the uses of these labor-manage- 
ment committees. In spite of the atti- 
tude a few labor leaders have shown I 
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do not believe that the average working 
man really wants to participate in 
management. What he really wants is 
a sense of belonging—a feeling of per- 
sonal necessity to the operation of the 
business of which he is a part. He does 
not want to be just a number on the 
payroll; he wants a job that gives him 
some personal pride; he wants reason- 
ably good wages and, above all, he 
wants to work with security. Men 
who work want at least these things 
from society and they want them very 
badly; a society which is unable to give 
them has no right to expect too much 
in return. 

The American people have a tremen- 
dous confidence in our form of society 
and our form of Government. They 
believe in the capitalistic system—they 
believe in the making of profits. They 
think well of business and its leaders, 
and I do not believe that they dislike 
big business just because it is big. But 
the American people are certain to be 
very intolerant of management and 
labor alike if they seem to be creating 
such an atmosphere of pulling and 
hauling as to shake confidence in their 
value as leaders. And they will jump 
on labor just as quickly as on manage- 
ment if they feel that each is looking to 
its own interest before it looks to the 
public good. Do not make any mis- 
take about that. 


Federal Responsibilities 


If these are the responsibilities of 
business and labor, what about Govern- 
ment? It has its responsibilities too. It 
has, for instance, fiscal taxation and 
monetary responsibilities that are its 
alone. * Balancing savings and invest- 
ment, and maintaining demand and 
purchasing power, are integral parts of 
the Government’s financial policy; 
neither busines nor labor can provide a 
sound tax policy. 

The broad problems of social security 
are obviously problems with which 
Government alone can deal. In this 
field we have made a good deal of pro- 
gress, although too many large seg- 
ments of our economy are not yet cov- 
ered. The general state of public 
health in America is still too low for so 
civilized a society; too many people 
still suffer from inadequate medical 
care. In Great Britain, in peacetime, 
27 per cent of the nation’s government 
budget is devoted to social assistance. 
I do not advocate that here—but it 
points to the tendency which is abso- 
lutely certain to develop in any democ- 
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“We need not propose to lower our standards of living . . . but we do need to cultivate 
a friendlier attitude toward the buying as well as the selling of goods in foreign markets.” 


racy where inadequate employment 
and a poor level of public health are 
permitted to exist. 

In this discussion I have made no ref- 
erence to the very considerable prob- 
lems which face us in the foreign field. 
I do not qualify as an authority on 
foreign policy, and it would take much 
more space than I have today to discuss 
adequately all of the economic aspects 
of our foreign problems. I would like 
to bring out one point, however. 

When this war ends we are going to 
find ourselves with a considerable sur- 
plus of merchant ships and a substan- 
tial surplus of goods—to say nothing of 
the capacity to produce more goods. 
What are we going to do with them— 
use the surplus ships to carry the sur- 
plus goods for sale abroad? An excel- 
lent idea; but we might just as well 
make up our minds to the fact that if 
we wish to sell we have got to be will- 
ing to buy. We need not propose to 
lower our standards of living or the 
purchasing power of our labor, but we 
do need to cultivate a friendlier attitude 
toward the buying as well as the selling 
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of goods in foreign markets. This is 
a big contribution toward fuller em- 
ployment that we dare not try to do 
without. 

I said earlier that decisions of pro- 
found significance to the life of this 
country will soon have to be made. All 
of us are going to have a part in the 
making of those decisions; all of us— 
business, labor, and Government alike 
—have very responsible réles to play. 
But it seems to me, above all things, 
that it is important for us to get a clear 
picture of what might be called the in- 
evitabilities of this world we are shortly 
going to face. 

First of all, of course, there has got 
to be re-employment of many millions 
of men—men who come out of the 
armed forces and men released from 
war industries. That re-employment 
is just naturally going to take place in 
one form or another. It will do no 
good whatever to rail against WPA and 
“made work”; those men simply are 


not going to remain idle. Any admin- 


istration in office, Democrat or Repub- 
(Continued on page 39) 
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LOADING AT SEATTLE DOCKS—LEWIS PHOTOGRAPH 


ACCEPTANCE OF ORDERS 
for Post - Yer Lelivery 


MINOR but significant phase of 

post-war planning, for a manu- 
facturer, is the question of whether to 
go after post-war business now, or even 
the wisdom of accepting spontaneous 
orders from customers who want to be 
assured of prompt post-war delivery. 
A decision cannot wisely be delayed. 
Adoption of a well-defined policy is 
almost certain to yield better results 
and fewer headaches than drifting 
without a decision. 

This problem has walked uninvited 
into the inner sanctum of many an 
executive in the machinery or other 
durable goods industries, who already 
felt that he was plenty busy meeting 
delivery requirements on war orders. 
During the past several months Dun & 
Brapstreer has received a procession of 
requests for advice and information, 
both from manufacturers confronted 
with this question at the selling end 
and from manufacturers in such indus- 
tries as food and textiles who want to 
be assured of prompt post-war replace- 
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WALTER MITCHELL, Jr. 


Director of Marketing Service 
Dun & BrapsTREET, INc. 


ments in cases of worn or obsoiete 
equipment. 

In an effort to answer these ques- 
tions, Dun & BrapstreetT reporters have 
recently completed a personal inter- 
view survey of a carefully balanced 
sample of about 450 manufacturers in 
the raw material, machinery, and dur- 
able goods industries. Reporters asked 
the following simple questions and re- 
corded additional comments which 
came up in conversation with top ex- 
ecutives of these concerns: 

1. Are you now accepting orders for 
post-war delivery? 

a. Do you require any down pay- 
ment or any type of guarantee of pay- 
ment on a post-war order? 

2. Have you issued any circular to 
customers recording placement of or- 
ders for post-war delivery? 

3. Have you considered any survey 
regarding your post-war marketing 
problems? 

a. If so, what is the nature of the 
survey? 


 £. ¥::1-£. 8, 
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b. Have you made or started this 
survey? 

It was found that just about one- 
quarter of the concerns interviewed 
were definitely committed to a policy 
of accepting orders now for post-war 
delivery. Large concerns were notice- 
ably more often committed to this 
policy than small ones (see table on 
page 13), and it was noticeably more 
prevalent among concerns in the North 
East and North Central States than in 
the South and West. 

It had been expected that manufac- 
turers of machinery and other highly 
fabricated items would be more fre- 
quently booking post-war orders than 
producers of iron and steel and other 
basic materials, because of the need and 
possibility for planning tools and pro- 
duction facilities in advance of recon- 
version day. This contrast appeared, as 
expected, between makers of iron and 
steel products and manufacturers of 
machinery, the two broad industrial 
fields in which the greatest number of 
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interviews were made. However, a 
more limited number of interviews in 
the electrical equipment and non-fer- 
rous metals group of industries reveal 
an opposite pattern with electrical con- 
cerns accepting post-war orders only 
one-third as frequently as the non- 
ferrous metals group. 

Here are some case histories of the 
experiences of concerns which have 
searched aggressively for post-war or- 
ders. In practically every instance, 
these organizations have been obliged 
to cease manufacture of pre-war lines 
because their entire output is needed 
for war purposes. 

A manufacturer of packaging ma- 
chinery has employed his somewhat 
depleted sales force in a systematic can- 
vass of all of his customers, checking 
the age and state of repair of packaging 
machinery now in use and booking 
tentative orders for post-war require- 
ments. The salesmen are instructed to 
make sure that the orders are in line 
with bona fide needs and pre-war ca- 
pacity. Orders which, in the opinion 
of the salesman, represent grandiose 
customer visions are discounted by the 
home office in planning post-war pro- 
duction. Likewise, they count more 
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MANUFACTURERS ACCEPTANCE 
OF OrpDERS FOR Post-War 
DELIVERY 

Per Cent 
Manufacturers Accepting 
Description of Business Reporting Orders 
INDUSTRY 
Iron and Steel Products.... 126 17 
Non-ferrous Metal Products 21 33 
Machinery (except Electri- 

WEED isc erveacVecbcceces 212 28 
Electrical Machinery...... 31 10 
Transportation Equipment. 15 20 
Automobiles and Equipment 14 21 
GUE 2 cs cvendvacessopecs 37 16 

SIZE (1943 NET SALES) 
Under $500,000 .......+0++ 5 19 
$500,000-$1,000,000 ....+- 59 19 
$1,000,000-$5,000,000 ..... 174 24 
$5,000,000 and over....... 115 29 
NOR GIVER caicccnnadsevces 33 
LOCATION 

WOWtHGRE  v< ciccusscecsces 167 24 
North Central ....ccccccce 187 
SOUR 2 « cevccccececcccces 53 19 
WUE Frcdccdeccdasccetoss 49 1 
Att REPORTING MANUFAC- 

TUBERS. 2.0 scccccevccccce 456 23 











heavily upon orders which would re- 
place their own equipment than upon 
those instances where the salesman has 
booked a tentative order to replace a 
competitor’s equipment. 

On this basis, the manufacturer has 

















































































reached the conclusion that 75 per cent 
of the dollar volume of orders already 
booked are likely to stick to the point 
of a sale and delivery. Customers will 
be asked to make firm commitments 
at such time as the plant is ready to 
start producing the machinery, and it is 
planned to give delivery priorities gov- 
erned by the needs of the customers and 
the dates at which the original commit- 
ments were made. Under this caution, 
he has already booked orders sufficient 
to occupy his plant at capacity for two 
years after his war production contracts 
are terminated. 

In contrast to this, a manufacturer of 
office equipment has had a disappoint- 
ing experience. A circular letter to his 
customers offering priority status for 
orders booked now, privilege of can- 
cellation later, and no requirement of 
deposit and down payment, brought 
responses from only one-half of one 
per cent of the addressees. This was 
astonishing because of the large num- 
ber of customers known to be definitely 
short of office equipment. Several 
guesses were offered as to the possible 
reason. Some customers appear to ex- 
pect large sales of surplus office equip- 
ment by the Army and Navy at the 
close of the war. Those customers en- 
gaged in war production have already 
been able to obtain necessary equip- 
ment under priorities; the rest are ap- 
parently too busy or don’t care. 

A manufacturer of kitchen utensils 
embarked informally on his venture in 
booking post-war orders. One of his 
salesmen offered to conduct a survey 
among the accounts in his territory, 
asking the customers what they thought 
post-war requirements would be. His 
boss vetoed the plan on the ground 
that the salesman had too many good 
friends in the. trade, who would tell 
him just what he wanted to hear as 
long as no money was involved. As 
an alternative, the boss suggested that 
the salesman solicit non-cancellable or- 
ders for post-war delivery of pre-war 
models, price to be the present ceiling 
price, or the ceiling price in force at 
the time of delivery. Within a few 
weeks, the salesman showed up in the 
home office with bona fide orders from 
his single territory to keep the plant 
in full operation for six months. 

His boss’s reaction swung like a pen- 
dulum from astonished delight to a 
state of misgiving that these orders 
from a single territory would tie up 
his facilities for six months while his 
(Continued on page 40) 
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THE CARTOON 
MIRRORS AMERICA 


A. M. SULLIVAN 


Associate Editor, Dun’s Review 
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«J HE power of the cartoon in influenc- 
ing public opinion and thus shaping events in 
America is discussed by Mr. Sullivan. Period by 
period the noted cartoonists and the persons or 
causes which they championed or lampooned 
are briefly analyzed. Such penmen are studied 
as H. R. Robinson; Thomas Nast, foe of the 
Tweed ring; Frederick Opper, who caricatured 
the trusts; Homer Davenport; ]. N. “Ding” 
Darling; and Daniel Fitzpatrick. 


T the Democratic State Conven- 

tion of 1922, William Randolph 
Hearst came to Syracuse well sup- 
ported for the gubernatorial candidacy 
of the State of New York. He was 
faced with one serious obstacle, the 
unabated indignation of Alfred Eman- 
uel Smith. Back in 1919, Hearst, 
through the New York Journal, had 
directed a campaign at the price of 
milk and the cause of its scarcity, and 
focused the attack on Governor Smith 
as the culpable individual. 

Hearst called on T. E. Powers, car- 
toonist for the Journal, to lampoon the 
Governor as the villain who, in league 
with the milk barons, was snatching 
milk bottles from babies. The Brown 
Derby tilted to a pugnacious angle, and 
Smith challenged Hearst to a public 
debate in Carnegie Hall. The pub- 
lisher refused, and Smith took the 
rostrum alone and defended himself 
against the implied calumny. 

The milk campaign of the Journal 
faded off to the limbo. of newspaper 
history. Smith, after the Republican 
landslide of 1920, took an enforced 
“sabbatical” of two years from the 
Governor’s chair and entered the 
trucking business. In 1922, he wasn’t 
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very anxious to trade his well-paid 
private job for a poorly paid public 
office, but when Hearst entered the 
fight with Tammany support, Smith 
challenged him, and denounced the 
judgment of the Democratic leaders. 
He entered the fray at Syracuse with 
the odds against him, and not only 
emerged victorious but a national 
figure as well. Two years later, his 
friend Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
borrowing Wordsworth’s phrase “The 
Happy Warrior,” nominated Smith as 
the Democratic candidate in the his- 
toric Madison Square Garden conven- 
tion which resulted in a Smith-McAdoo 
deadlock. In 1928 Roosevelt guided the 
successful bid for the presidential can- 
didacy at Houston. 

On October 1, 1928, at the Seneca 
Hotel in Rochester, nominee Smith 
rejected six proferred gubernatorial 
candidates and called Franklin D. 
Roosevelt on the phone at his Georgia 
haven where he was taking treatments 
for the ravages of infantile paralysis. 
Roosevelt was reluctant, but Smith in- 
sistent. The delegates were not en- 
thusiastic about Smith’s choice, but 
bowed to his judgment. Roosevelt 
was nominated. The rest is history. 
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The “Rough Rider” is off on his last jaunt it 
J. N. “Ding” Darling’s tribute (above) to Thee 
dore Roosevelt in the New York Tribune, 19%, 
In No. 1, on the next page, Prohibition is cari Me! 
tured by Rollin Kirby in the New York World, By 
1920. 2. Daniel Fitzpatrick’s cartoon in the & 
Louis Post-Dispatch symbolizes the slavery & 
humanity to the engines of war. 3. Frederick 
Opper, in the New York Evening Journal, 190}, 
finds a symbol for the trusts and the “common 
people.” 4. The mass mind of America is satit- 
ized by Reginald Marsh’s cartoon of Amos ‘2 
Andy in The New Yorker, January 3, 1931.* 


5. W. A. Rogers in Harper’s Weekly, June 22, 
1901, pictures Europe’s alarm at the rising power 
of American industry. 6. The income tax & 
pilloried for its threat to industry by Thomas Nat 
in Harper’s Weekly, May 4, 1878. 7. “Who 
Trusts Trusts Is Sure to Be Robbed” proclaims 
Homer C. Davenport in the caption of this cat 
toon for the New York Evening Journal, 1899.5 
8. James Albert Wales attacks fiat money 9% 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, Novernbtt 
23, 1878. 


9. One of the first American cartoons, this prift 
suggested by Benjamin Franklin, appeared in tk 
Pennsylvania Gazette on May 9, 1754. 10. Greek 
backs are literally the target for this illustm 
tion by M. A. Woolf in David A. Wells’ ant 
inflation brochure, “Robinson Crusoe’s Money 
published by Harper & Brothers in 1876. 11. TER 
late Art Young, noted illustrator who drew frai 
a radical point of view, strikes a blow at Wofl 
War I profiteering in The Liberator, 1919. 


Tue Epitors of Dun’s Review are appreciative of 
courtesy and cooperation of cartoonists, publishers, 
others controlling copyrights who have granted per! 
sion for the reproduction of cartoons. Numbers 5, 6, 
and 9 on the next page are from The Bettman Archit 
New York, N. Y. * Number 4: Copyrighted. Repri 
permission The New Yorker. Numbers 3, 7, and the @& 
toon on page 16: Courtesy King Features Syndicate, Ii 
New York, N. Y. 
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Whether destiny would have devised 
other incidents to lead Franklin D. 
Roosevelt toward the White House is 
beside the point. The cartoons of T. 
E. Powers did set in motion certain 
wheels of circumstance that influenced 
history—the elimination of Hearst as 
a political figure, the re-entry of Smith 
into politics, and the renewal of 
F.D.R.’s political morale after the evil 
blow that crippled him. 

The political cartoon belongs to the 
economy of figurative speech. It con- 
veys through symbol an immediate 
idea, impression, or opinion. Its roots 
are in caricature because the instinct to 
ridicule is as old as the blandishments 
of the serpent when he pooh-poohed 
the strength of the Creator to Eve, The 
medieval architects used the spirit of 
the cartoon when they designed the 
gargoyle in stone to make faces at the 
Devil and his marauding henchmen. 
The moral force of Dante’s Inferno has 
been given increased power by the 
drawings of Gustav Doré. The social 
impact of Dickens owes much to the 
drawings of Cruikshank. 


Cartoons by Ben Franklin 


The evolution of the politica) cartoon 
in America is easily followed from the 
days of Benjamin Franklin to Franklin 
Delano. The versatile Ben is the 
author of the famous snake emblem 
“Join or Die,” which was published in 
the Pennsylvania Gazette on May 9, 
1754, at the time of the French and 
Indian Wars, but Murrell in “A His- 
tory of American Humor” tells us that 
Franklin published another cartoon as 
early as 1747, in which he urged fellow 
Pennsylvanians to prepare for defense. 
The picture is a bit involved in sym- 
bolism. A wagon is stuck in the mud, 
and the driver is praying to Heaven for 
assistance. A voice from the clouds 
answers: “Heaven helps only those 
who help themselves.” 

Franklin knew William Hogarth, 
English pictorial satirist, and the last 
letter received by the father of modern 
caricature came from Ben in 1764. 

Today, as we prepare for another 
national election, the cartoonists search 
about for the visual metaphor on which 
to hang a message. They look for a 
single symbol, often using the art of 
omission or understatement. The 
gradual elimination of detail is con- 
sistent with the pace of journalism and 
the frequency of publication. 

Early cartoonists were often litho- 
graphers. One of the most active of 
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them was H. R. Robinson whose 
posters were crowded with political 
comment, criticism, and heavy humor. 
A famous drawing by Robinson de- 
picted the effects of President Jackson’s 
specie letter of 1837 which precipitated 
our first financial disaster. Robinson’s 
cartoon was something to sit down 
with and study leisurely. There was 
no competing text, and no news pro- 
gram to tune in, and one could search 
out every hidden meaning. 
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“Hire a Hall’ by T E. Powers in the New York 
“Evening Journal,” October 28, 1919, one of a 


series which started the Hearst-Smith feud. 


A trend to the single exposition is 
seen in the work of D. C. Johnston in 
a drawing entitled “Symptoms of a 
Locked Jaw.” Here we see Henry 
Clay sewing up Andrew Jackson’s 
mouth. The real spirit of the lampoon, 
however, is missing, as the figures are 
not presented in caricature. A better 
cartoon example, reputed to be by 
Johnston, was published in 1832. It 
shows Clay and Jackson in a “Race 
Over Uncle Sam’s Course.” Jackson 
is riding the Democratic Donkey, 
while Clay is leading on a thorough- 
bred. The donkey is about to trip 
over the rock obstacle which is labelled 
“Bank U.S.” It was an excellent car- 
toon, but a poor prophecy. Jackson 
was elected, revoked the Charter of the 
Bank of United States, and destroyed 
its influence over the banking system 
of the country. 

The general improvement in print- 
ing facilities in the forties and fifties 
and the increasing skill of engravers, 
lithographers, and paper makers con- 
tributed to the illustrative urge. Glea- 
son’s Illustrated started in 1851 and was 
taken over as Leslie’s Weekly seven 
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years later. Magazines began to use 
full page line illustration, and wood 
cut engravers were in demand. 

Asa symbol for America, there were 
Uncle Sam, Brother Jonathan, Major 
Jack Downing, and the formal female 
symbol of Columbia. Columbia didn’t 
fit in with the hurly-burly of journal- 
ism, and Major Jack just faded out. 
Brother Jonathan, usually the nephew 
of Uncle Sam, was eventually absorbed 
into the uncle’s personality. Today 
nephew Jonathan might be the equi- 
valent of John Q. Public, George Spel- 
vin, or even G. I. Joe. 

The genius of Thomas Nast blos- 
somed with the Civil War. Where 
other cartoonists had the gift of illus- 
tration, of comic situation, or rough 
satire, Nast had a venomous gift of 
symbol, and his drawing wielded 
greater power than text, a fact which 
the editor of Harper’s Magazine recog- 
nized for twenty-five years. Nast was 
a major influence in focusing public 
opinion through five presidential cam- 
paigns. 


Creates Tammany Tiger 


He created the Tammany Tiger 
symbol in 1871 in his struggle against 
the Tweed Ring. It is credited with 
doing more to arouse public opinion 
before the local election of 1871 than 
all other efforts combined. Nast sup- 
ported General Grant against Greeley 
in 1872, and the Tribune's editor was 
lacerated by Nast in a series of cartoons 
that were merciless, and even unchival- 
rous. 

If the Tammany Tiger has survived 
as a Nast symbol, the Rag Doll of Infla- 
tion, which was a Civil War aftermath, 
has not. Inflation by fiat money, or 
greenbacks, was the issue of the Hayes- 
Tilden campaign, and Nast supported 
Hayes. During the heat of that cam- 
paign David A. Wells, a former official 
of the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, published a pamphlet entitled 
“Robinson Crusoe’s Money.” While 
the obvious intent of the article was po- 
litical, it was a well-considered exposi- 
tion of the dangers of inflation. Several 
of the illustrations are by Nast, and they 
make their points with swift strokes, 
while Mr. Wells in a scholarly disserta- 
tion takes many pages. One illustra- 
tion is called “A Shadow Is Not a Sub- 
stance.” Back of a coin “United States 
Specie” is shown the shadow which is 
the greenback. 

One of the best doll cartoons, and 

(Continued on page 43) 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS 


Summary: Marked gains are prevalent in some phases of 
industry despite slight monthly declines in over-all output. 
While income payments rise, employment decreases frac- 
tionally, and retail volume is down seasonally from the 
Spring peak. July war spending was lowest for eight 
months and was ro per cent below the May peak. 


ESPITE the fact that industrial 

production has been declining 
gradually from war peaks, the changes 
have been small and for the most part 
the general economic pattern has 
changed little. While pressure for 
some war items has increased, needs for 
other goods have fallen off without any 
significant counterbalancing increase 
in civilian output. Nevertheless a state 
of temporary balance is noted as war 
output moves slightly downward from 
peak levels and civilian production 
moves slightly upward from the war- 
time low. 

New orders in July were heavier in 
several of the principal war industries. 
Backlogs of orders, therefore, remained 
high and steady in comparison with 
production and inventories and did not 
follow the general pattern of decline 
prevalent since the beginning of the 
year. 

Production in many manufacturing 
plants continued to decline in July, 
while output of minerals was sustained 
at a record level. Shortages of labor 
and restrictions on the production of 
some consumer goods have deterred 
productive activity in many sections of 
the country, especially in some parts of 
the South, Southeast, and East and in 
New England. 

While major war equipment indus- 
tries have come close to meeting output 
schedules, renewed effort is being put 
forth by industry to meet the increased 
military needs for heavy artillery and 
trucks, ammunition, and tanks. Al- 
though aircraft output in July was 8,000 
planes, or 5.9 per cent below schedule 
and fractionally below the June figure 
of 8,049, military requirements were 
met. 

Steel ingot production in July was 
7,474,297 tons, which exceeded June 
output of 7,217,232 tons and July 1943 
output of 7,407,876 tons. Backlogs of 
orders at most steel mills are heavier 
than since the beginning of the war. 
The delivery situation is reported the 
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tightest since the beginning of the war, 
with shipments further extended into 
the end of the year and into early 1945. 
Sheet steel is still in heavy demand. 

The shortage of packaging materials 
and containers continues acute and is 
reported putting further strain on the 
already hard pressed Jumber and pulp- 
wood industries. Military require- 
ments for pulpwood is at a war-time 
high. Pulpwood deliveries to mills in 
June were 1,336,000 cords, 37 per cent 
above the same period last year and 
about even with June 1942. For the 
first half of this year pulpwood receipts 
were 27 per cent above the 1943 figure, 
but 4 per cent below the high 1942 
levels. Glass container production in 
June hit an all-time high of 8,966,093 
gross, or I per cent above the previous 
month and 15 per cent above a year 
earlier. Deliveries of glass containers 
declined 7 per cent below the previous 
month, but increased slightly above 
June 1943. Metal can shipments have 
continued to increase during the first 
half of this year, and are now more 
than double what they were in January. 

The continuous decline in cotton out- 
put persists as cotton consumption in 
July fell about 14 per cent below a year 
earlier. Rayon yarn shipments for the 
first seven months of 1944 were 8 per 
cent above a year earlier. While shoe 
production has risen above 1943 levels, 
a large proportion of civilian footwear 
output has been in women’s non- 
rationed styles. 


Employment—Most of the recent 
month-to-month declines in employ- 
ment in some industries have been 
traceable to momentary lulls in specific 
lines. Cutbacks are reported to have 
had little effect on the over-all employ- 
ment pattern as most workers are being 
absorbed in other industries. Factory 
employment decreased slightly during 
July, due in part to the scarcity of em- 
ployee replacements. Most of the de- 
cline in the past few months have been 
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Industrial Production 


Seasonally’ Adjusted Index; 1933-1939 == 100; Federal Reserve Board 














194! 1942 pom, 1944 
143 181 227 243 
147 183 232 244 
152 1 235 242 
149 237 239 
160 191 238 237 
164 193 236 235 
197 240 2340 
67 204 242 
169 208 245 
172 215 247 
174 220 247 
176 223 24! 
Employment 
Millions of Persons: U. S. Bureau of Census 
1941 1942 1943 1944 
456 49.1 514 50.4 
45.8 49-6 51.2 50.3 
46.0 50.2 51.2 50.5 
473 51.1 51.6 51-3 
48.8 ’ 2.0 
f 53-7 54.0 53-2 
1.3 54-3 548 54.0 
51.6 54-4 54-4 
50.8 52.9 53.0 
50.6 53-2 52.2 
50-4 52.6 517 
504 522 510 











Business Inventories 


Billions of Dollars; U.S. Department of Commerce 
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27.78 
28.32 
28.82 
29.15 
29-37 
29.23 
29.10 
29.03 
28.85 
2873 
28.03 








1943 1944 

27.88 27.82 
27-99 

27-63 OF 

“27.67 27.88 

27.68 27-71 

27-41 27.65 

27-53 27° 

28.09 

28.41 

28.54 

28.71 

27:70 





Retail Sales 


Seasonally Adjusted Index; 1935-1939 == 100; U. $. Dept. of Com. 


1941 
133.1 
137-1 
133. 
13 

0 
144-4 
149-1 
155.0 
147-4 
141.6 
149.0 


1942 
153.2 


1418 
147-6 
150.3 
150.9 
154-3 
158.2 
1539 








152.3 


1943 
159.5 








Cost of Living 


Index; 1935-1939 = 100; U. S. Bureau of Labor Statisties 


1941 
100.8 
100.8 
101.2 
102.2 
102.9 
104.6 

“a 
2 
108.1 


109.3 
110.2 


1942 
112.0 
112.9 
114.3 
115.1 
116.0 

4 
117.0 

117-5 
1178 
119.0 


119.8 








110.5 


1943 
120.7 
121.0 
122.8 
124.1 
a 
124.8 
1239 
123.4 
123.9 
124-4 
124.2 





1944 


177.2 
170. A, 76.4 


148.3 
147-6 : 
Ne 
“4 


179-5 
168.4 
170.7 
170 
174 


1944 
124.2 
123.8 


123.8 
124.6 
ee 


125-4 
326.1 








120.4 


124-4 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 


Index; 1926 = 100; U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


January 
February 


92-4 
92-5 












93-6 





104.1 
103.8 
103.2 
103.1 
103.5 
103.0 


102.9 





103.2 


Industrial Stock Prices 


Monthly Average of Daily Index; Dow-Jones 


November 
December 


194! 
130.17 
121.68 
122.52 
119.10 

116, 
Na 

127-57 
426.67 
127-35 
121.18 
116.91 


1942 
10008 
107.28 
101.62 

97:79 

98.42 


103-75 

106. 

107.41 
113.51 
115.38 


1943 
121.52 
127.49 


142.90 
136.34 
138.90 
138.25 
132.66 











110.67 


117.16 


Uw f° 
1 38.60 
141.25 


1944 
137-74 
335-97 


37-19 
439-22 
145-46 
148.37 





134-57 


* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available 












REGIONAL 
TRADE REPORTS 


Tue Dun’s Review Trade Barometers, compiled 
under the supervision of Dr. L. D. H. Weld, have 
been revised and are now on a 1935-1939 = 100 base. 
In this summary the seasonally adjusted figures are 
used. The information on regional trade is gathered 
through local Dun & Brapstreet offices. Payroll and 
employment figures are from Government sources. 
More detailed data are available in Dun’s Statist1- 
cat Review. The barometer figures may be ob- 
tained in advance of publication. 


REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETER 
JUNE, 1944 
INCREASES OVER A YEAR AGO: 
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June % Change from— GHLIG 7" ADE PED ae 
sons May '44 June 43 HIGHLIGHTS OF TRADE ACTIVITY 

UNITED STATES Barometer rose this month but remained fractionally under the peak 
183.4 +19 + 9.4 March figure. Sixteen regional barometers above U. S. level. “— 
1. NEW ENGLAND Index well below the U.S. figure. Employment declines registered in most 
154.6 a) 42 + 9.5 centers, payrolls also down slightly. 











Retail trade moderately above 1943 although aspects of seasonal dullness 
were apparent. Wholesaling quiet. Employment in New York and Bridge- 
port off from 1943; payrolls up 1% over 1943 in New York. 


Downward trend in employment and payrolls continued, Albany—Schenec- 


2. NEW YORK CITY 
169.4 + 74 +24.0 


3. ALBANY, UTICA, 














SYRACUSE tady—Troy region off 18 and 13% respectively. Barometer monthly and 
1536 + 0.9 + 5.7 __ yearly increases below average for third month. 

4. BUFFALO, f) Outlook for crops good, increases over 1943 expected in most fruits. Peak 
ROCHESTER wages in agriculture have drawn many to outdoor employment. Employ- 


173.4 
5. NORTHERN 


+02 + 61 


_ ment 14% below 1943 in Buffalo, Rochester down 2%. WO 
Marketing of food crops good; prices about 4% 











Lowest index recorded. 











NEW JERSEY over 1943. Employment slightly below 1943 in most cities; still high in 

151.3 +24 _ +11.1 Paterson. Payrolls up 12% in Paterson. Se aclie 

6. PHILADELPHIA Estimated yield of fruit and vegetable crops over 1945 as conditions are 
good. Payrolls about 4% over 1943, with larger gains in Scranton, 

1627 +19 +105 Clearfield, Johnstown. us 

7. PITTSBURGH Pittsburgh business activity slightly below 1943. Employment in Erie 9% 

154.0 — 0.2 + 5.6 below 1943, Kane—Oil City even, Pittsburgh up 4%. Index 16% below U.S. 

















8. CLEVELAND 
1842+ 0.7 + 7.4 
9. CINCINNATI, 
COLUMBUS 

1786 +09 4+ 5.3 


Wheat crop excellent, above 1943. Toledo principal city with employment 
_ gain over 1943, losses of about 6% in Akron, Canton, and Cleveland. 
Index below national level. About average crops in prospect, drought has 
cnt vegetable output. Monthly downward trend continues in employment ; 
about 5% below 1948 in Cincinnati, Columbus, and Dayton. 

















10. INDIANAPOLIS, Winter wheat average harvested about 34% above 1943, livestock mar- 
LOUISVILLE keting about 6% less than 1943. No major change in manufacturing em- 
201.3 + 1.5 + 5.5 ployment, Terre Haute, Louisville, Huntington, and Fort Wayne over 1943. 
11. CHICAGO Corn receipts estimated to exceed 1943 slightly. Employment and payrolls 

increased in month for first time in 1944; gains over 1943 registered in 
167.1 — 01 +11.6 Peoria, Chicago, and South Bend. 


Michigan manufacturing payrolls about 4% over 1943. Employment 
steady in month, remained slightly above last year in Flint, Detroit, and 


12. DETROIT 








Reems reds) tek 0s EMO MORONS, ee dR me 
13. MILWAUKEE Crop conditions excellent, livestock receipts continued to run well over 
197.8 + 89 +166 1943. Milwaukee employment 4% below 1943, payrolls slightly above. 
14. MINNEAPOLIS, Barometer monthly and yearly comparisons favorable but index 11% 
ST. PAUL below U. S. Farm prices mainly steady, outlook for grain crops good. 
162.8 + 3.4 + 9.6 Minneapolis industrial employment about 7% welow: 1048... fo 
15. IOWA, Feed and pasturage conditions excellent. Sioux City grain shipments 
NEBRASKA 36% below 1943, livestock shipments are up 10%. Iowa employment about 


167.6 + 0.7 + 5.7 
16. ST. LOUIS 

170.7 _ +3 
17. KANSAS CITY 


8% _ below 1945, payrolls up fractionally ; Omaha employment off 28%. 
Largest monthly barometer drop here, pulled index to 7% below U. 8. 
figure. St. Louis employment about 12% below 1943; shift from manu- 
— 49 + 7.6 facturing to non-manufacturing lines apparent. 


Wheat crop excellent: flour milling activity increased. St. Joseph live- 

















187.4 +-45 411.4 stock receipts 15% over 1948. Kansas payrolls about 30% over 1943. 
18. MARYLAND, Virginia tobacco production about 8% over 1945. Wheat crop estimated 
VIRGINIA largest in 17 years. Industrial employment off 10% in Baltimore. 4% in 
205.9 + 3.7 +146 Richmond; up 4% in Washington. Payrolls 6% below 1943 in Baltimore. 








19. NORTH, 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
A ae ie aa Se 
20. ATLANTA, 
BIRMINGHAM 

235.2 + 43 +126 
21. FLORIDA 


Manufacturing employment continues to register monthly declines, pay- 
rolls remained fairly steady. South Carolina cotton acreage about 3% 
below 1943, North Carolina off 6%. Index well above the national figure. 
Industrial employment about 5% below 1943 in Atlanta, Birmingham, and 
Knoxville. Peach crop again falls short of average but over 19438 levels. 
Cotton acreage well below 1943; tobacco conditions favorable. 


~ Index highest in country. 











industrial employment slightly over 1943 in 









































255.1 + 7.6 +15.7 | Miamiand Tampa, off 11% in Jacksonville. Agricultural season excellent. 
22. MEMPHIS ae Index 13% above U. 8. figure; but monthly and yearly barometer com- 
207.9 — 14° + _7.0___ parisons were below average. Employment and payrolls steady with 1943. 
23. NEW ORLEANS $ Crop conditions good; cotton acreage about 9% below 1943. Coastal 
222.7 + 8.1 +19.5 Louisiana oil well drilling continues active; output about 8% over 1943. 
24. TEXAS Crop conditions generally favorable, cattle receipts moderately below 1943. 
223.0 + 3.6 +11.2.— Employment gains over 1943 maintained in most cities. 

25. DENVER Denver industrial employment about 36% below 1943. Pasturage excel- 


165.6 + 2.5 + 6.5 
26. SALT LAKE CITY 
195.8 + 7.1 

27. PORTLAND, 
SEATTLE 


lent; crop production estimated above normal. 

; Index 7% above national figure. Agricultural conditions compare favor- 
+ 3.4 ably with 1943. Salt Lake City employment moderately below 1943. _ 
Index fourth largest in country. Fruit crops smaller than a year ago. Em- 
ployment above 1943 in Spokane and Seattle, off in Tacoma and Portland. 





















222.4 — 2.0 + 26 Lumber output up seasonally but limited by labor shortage. pak 
28. SAN FRANCISCO Fruit shipping well under way and season expected to exceed 1943. Pay- 
207.8 + 40 + 9,4 rolls down 4% in San Francisco area, employment slightly below 1943. 
29. LOS ANGELES Good crops in Arizona; cotton acreage above 1943. Number of aircraft 
EN workers 7% less than in 1943 ; employment in Los Angeles down 4% from 
203.7 + 1.1 + 9.8 1943, San Diego down 20%. Payrolls steady with a year ago. 











in the manufacturing and mining cate- 
gories. After sharp drops, construction 
employment reached a low point in 
May and is now turning upward. The 
slight decline in trade employment con- 
tinues for the third successive month; 
employment in the finance, service, and 
Government groups expands. A few 
major industries—textiles, lumber, 
some chemicals, and foundries—are re- 
ported suffering from the lack of suffi- 
cient help. Industries demanding skill- 
ed labor and intense work, or those 
with low wage rates, are particularly 
short of workers. 

Farm employment on August 1 was 
4 per cent below a year earlier and 7 per 
cent below the previous month. The 
sharpest yearly declines were reported 
for the New England and the South 
Atlantic States. 

Total civilian employment estimated 
at 54,000,000 in July, according to the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census, rose above 
the previous month and was only 
slightly below the record high a year 
earlier. Unemployment continues 
around 1,000,000, nearly down to the 
770,000 all-time low of last April. 


Income—Payrolls have tended to 
follow the general over-all movement 
of industrial output during the past few 
months. Average hourly earnings in 
durable goods industries continue at a 
high level, running moderately above 
a year ago despite the steady decline in 
factory employment. While the peak 
in wage payments was reached in the 
latter part of last year, they are still at 
a high level. Total consumer income 
in June reached the record peak of 
$13,496,000,000, 10 per cent above the 
previous month and year. The ad- 
vance in income payments to in- 
dividuals, after seasonal adjustments, 
resulted from the continued gains in 
payments to military personnel and 
from increases in salaries paid by trans- 
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Why post-war chemical industries will need Men 


Today G. I. Joe says a silent prayer for the chemical 
miracles that cover his advance... purify his drink- 
ing water...treat his wounds. 


Tomorrow Joe and millions of his friends will look 
to chemical industries for jobs. This great group 
will be ready because: 


War has packed decades of chemical research 
and practical experience into three short 
years... 


New chemical materials such as synthetic rub- 
ber, new life-saving medicines, new man-made 
textile fibres—these and a host of other devel- 
opments have made chemistry very much a 
part of every man’s existence. 


f ae ee : A whole world awaits the peacetime products of 
| | h Cn L hh PY LL ol; € of chemistry’s wartime laboratory—and its far-reach- 
ing industries will be ready to provide them as soon 


warfare fades away. «a as facilities can be spared from war production. 
‘BUY MORE WAR BONDS TODAY... And Hold for Peacetime Prosperity 


Why post-war chemical industries will need Nickel 
Today— Nickel and its alloys, including Monel, and 


... Will ‘chemicals provide 
him a peacetime job Ee 


Helping to harness corrosives vital to the mak- 
ing of war equipment of every kind... helping 
to produce synthetic rubber, aviation gasoline 
and countless other strategic supplies. 
Tomorrow—because of their corrosion resistance as 
well as the mechanical, electrical and other special 
properties they impart, Nickel and its alloys will 
work hand in hand with the chemical and other key 
industries. Nickel will help them make the products 
that provide men livelihoods. 
Manufacturers with metal problems are invited to 
consult Nickel’s Technical Staff. 


The International N, T C ‘KE iP Company, Inc. 


New York 5, N.Y. 


World’s largest miners, smelters and refiners of Nicl:eland Platinum metals 
.. . sole producers of MONEL ... producers of other high- Nickel alloys 








(YET | WRITE BIG 
BOLD HEADLINES 
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And | write 
Space - Saving 
Foot notes 





by 


We are only two of hundreds § 


of different types which all 
work in the same machine. For 
instance: 


| WRITE SUB-HEADS 
I write text copy 
I write italics 
| write footnotes 


| write Espanol 
l/ write bills of material 


These sample types only hint at 
the amazing versatility of the 
Vari-Typer . From100-page books 
to small office forms — from 
complicated parts lists to menus 
— from involved engineering 
data to church programs — al] 
printed matter can be composed 
on Vari-Typer by any competent 
typist and the required number 
of copies reproduced by Offset, 
Mult ilith, Mimeograph. or Ditto. 


SAVINGS IN TIME 
AND MATERIALS 


Essentially a machine of savings, 
Vari-Typer saves $4000 annually 
for one firm; 16 carloads of 
paper for an Air Corps Station; 
‘19,500 hours of draftsmen’s 
lettering time for a shipyard. 


Somewhere in your organization 
paper work can be done more 
quickly and economically with 
Vari-Typer. On request we'll 
send complete details. Better 
still, request a survey and a 
demonstration. No obligation. 


TEXT TYPE SET 
ON VARI-TYPER 


RALPH C. COXHEAD 
CORPORATION 


333 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 














portation, service, and manufacturing 
industries. 

Farmers’ cash income from market- 
ings in June was $1,505,000,000, or 4 per 
cent above the previous month and 9 
per cent over a year earlier. Crop re- 
ceipts increased 26 per cent over May 
and receipts from livestock declined 
less than usual. Net income from farm 
marketings for the first half of 1944 was 
$8,671,000,000, 11 per cent over the cor- 
responding period in 1943. Income 
from most commodity groups gained 
significantly; wheat receipts were re- 
sponsible for the increases in food 
grains and citrus fruits for the gains in 
income of fruits and nuts. Despite 
near-drought conditions in some sec- 
tions of the country during July, crop 
production generally was estimated 
close to the near-high output of 1943. 


Prices—Seasonally lower prices for 
some agricultural products such as 
fruits and vegetable reduced the index 
of wholesale commodity prices, pre- 
pared by the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The commodity index de- 
clined to an estimated 104.1 per cent of 
the 1926 average from the 19-year high 
of 104.3 reached the previous month. 

Increases in the prices of food, es- 
pecially eggs and fresh produce, cloth- 
ing, and house furnishings raised the 
cost of living index slightly in July to 
126.2, as compared with the 1935-1939 
base of 100 of the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ index. 


Trade—While consumer activity has 


WHo .esaLE Foop Price INDEX 


The index is the sum of the wholesale price per pound 
of 31 commodities in general use: 


1944 1943 1944 


Aug. 22..$3.99 Aug. 24. .$4.05 High $4.04 Mar. 21 
Aug. 15.. 3.9 Aug. 17.. 4.04 Low 3.98 May 23 
Aug. 8.. 4.01 Aug. 10.. 4.04 1943 

Aug. 1.. 4.03 Aug. 3.. 4.04 High $4.12 May 18 
July 25.. 4.03 July 27.. 4.03 Low 4.00 Dec. 21 


Datty WHOLESALE Price INDEX 


The index is prepared from spot closing prices of 30 
basic commodities. (1930-1932 = 100). 


Week 

Ending: Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. 

Aug. 26.. 172.07 172.00 171.83 172.11 172.22 172.21 
Aug. 19.. 171.12 171.52 172.00 172.28 172.21 172.09 
Aug. 12.. 171.08 170.99 170.95 171.12 171.22 171.14 
Aug. 5.. 171.60 171.76 171.29 171.53 171.37 171.47 
July 29.. 172.07 171.69 171.45 171.82 171.63 171.89 


Buitpinc Permit VaLuEes—215 CITIES 











Geographical , July — % 
Divisions: 1944 1943 Change 
New England...... $2,216,504 $4,525,328 — 51.0 
Middle Atlantic.... 31,231,614 6,254,403 -+- 399.4 
South Atlantic..... 4,438,648 5,274,374 — 15.8 
East Central....... 10,424,919 9,692,666 + 7.6 
South Central..... 5,764,396 5,006,751 + 15.1 
West Central...... 3,431,489 1,475,603 + 132.5 
Mountain .....ee0. 1,752,628 1,668,542 + 5.0 
PERE vccccccecsce 12,743,081 12,481,574 + 2.1 
eed. Sicsexcoss $72,003,279 $46,379,241 + 55.2 
New York City.... $27,989,438 $1,346,611 -+1,978.5 
Outside N. Y. C... $44,013,841 $45,032,630 — 2.3 
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SO WUCH 


FOR 
SO LEPPLE 


<_ 100% 


VALUE, 


PAPERS made from 100% 
new white cotton cuttings 
save critical war materials. 
Yet the most durable L. L. 
Brown ledgers*, instead of 
ordinary papers, add less 
than |%to accounting costs, 
yet guarantee 100% protec- 
tion—vutmost resistance to 
wear. Ask your, printer for 


samples of the following: 


LLBROWN 


LEDGER PAPERS 


DGER 


Fibres 


OWN'S LINEN LE 


& Cotton 


LINEN LEDGER 
hite Cotton Fibres 
LINEN LEDGER 
New Cotton Fibres 
BROWN'S FINE 
New Cottc ribres 
GREYLOCK LINEN LEDGER 
New n Fibre 


% MACHINE POSTING 


Ff 


L.L, BROWN PAPER CO. 


ADAMS, MASS 














SYLVANIA CELLOPHANE 











A fighting man’s “LUNCH BOX”... 
Mr. Cellophane guarding the rations 


VITAL INVASION RATIONS . . . are sealed in a 
two-ply Sylvania cellophane Ration Bag. Cof- 
fee, sugar, crackers, chocolate—and other items 
easily spoiled by moisture—arrive on the 
beachheads perfectly preserved, thanks to that 
double-walled protection of cellophane. Sylva- 
nia bags are moisture resistant, water-repellent 


and extremely tough. 

Sylvania cellophane appears on all fighting 
fronts in many important roles. But from the 
developments Sylvania has under way today, 
you can look forward to many more uses for 
cellophane — and better cellophane —in the 
postwar tomorrow. 





Made only by SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL Corporation 
Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
General Sales Office: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. * Works and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va. 
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KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP 
Creped Wadding Division, Neenah, Wisconsin 


Send copy of FREE KIMPAK BOOK on post-war packaging methods to 





helps plan packaging 
of post-war products 


New, streamlined packaging methods, developed for 
shipping war materiel, will have valuable application 
to your peacetime products. Familiarize yourself with 
these new packaging techniques—send for the KIM- 
PAK* “post-war packaging book,” just off the press. 
Right now, KIMPAK is mighty busy convoying mil- 
itary materiel to our fighting forces. But after victory 
KIMPAK will lighten, safeguard and beautify the 
products of peace. It'll pay you to learn more now 
about this amazingly resilient, compact cushion for 
products going places. Absorbs jars, cuts packaging 
time, reduces package size. Various types to protect 
anything —from pianos to jewelry. Get the whole 
story from this fascinating book. And for a post-war 
packaging plan, call, write or wire for a KIMPAK man. 
*KIMPAK (trade-mark) means Kimberly-Clark Wadding 
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tapered off below earlier peaks, the vol- 
ume of goods sold continues above last 
year’s high levels. Slight increases in 
retail prices in the past several months 
have indicated not especially a gain in 
units sold but rather an inclination of 
buyers to concentrate on higher-priced 
merchandise. Although the rate of in- 
crease in sales is levelling off in most 
major lines, it continues above last 
year’s high levels. Sales volume of res- 
taurants and drug, liquor, and food 
stores have maintained good gains. 

Despite unusual torrid weather, busi- 
ness in July and early August was 
about 5 to 10 per cent above the pre- 
vious year as soft goods continued to 
show increases. Activity in coastal 
areas is significantly better than that of 
inland areas. Volume in some parts of 
the South and the Pacific Coast is at an 
unusually high level. 


Finance—War expenditures in July 
including war activity expenditures of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion were $7,248,268,556. This outlay 
figure was about $450,000,000 below the 
previous month and was the lowest 
monthly total this year, reflecting the 
slowing down tendency now prevalent 
in war production. In July 1943 the 
figure stood at $6,742,880,218. Gross 
public debt plus guaranteed obligations 
at the end of July advanced to $210,138,- 
108,014, a gain of almost $8,000,000 dur- 
ing July. Cash dividend payments in 
July totalled $340,900,000, or 2 per cent 
above the previous year. 

Although stock trading volume in 
July declined below June, activity for 
the month was the second largest this 
year and the heaviest in six years. In 
early August markets were generally 
dull with prices slightly lower. 


BanK CLEARINGS—INDIVIDUAL CITIES 
(Thousands of dollars) 















July —-_——_,, v4 

1944 1943 Change 
DOMGS..5 cccawisece’ 1,477,371 1,455,271 + 15 
Philadelphia ....... 2,659,000 2,732,000 — 2.7 
RE ae 283,805 260,694 + 8.9 
Pittsburgh ......... 1,117,450 1,047,033 + 6.7 
Cleveland ... ceweses 925,586 936,106 —i.! 
CADCINTAT 6 6 6 6:cé'c te 482,209 467.773 + 3.1 
Baltimore <....<c¢0< 664,797 627,602 + 5.9 
Richmond ......... 305.439 303,338 + 0.7 
MAREE ec icicdicceies 610,200 541,400 +12.7 
New Orleans....... 364,074 350,704 + 3.8 
CIID. Son vices sn'a'a 2,231,763 2,095,603 + 6.5 
TRE tise eh sd 2 3010 1,542,035 1,446,436 + 6.6 
DRAM. 6 habt's oo od 782,938 695,409 +12.6 
Louisville 26.0... 322,122 285 903 +12.7 
Minneapolis ....... 593,604 585.406 + 1.4 
Ranges City. 225... 883,897 881,683 + 0.3 
Omaha... 289,330 315,549 — 8.3 
Denver . 225,566 223,576 + 0.9 
Dallas .... 491,073 439.863 +11.6 
Houston ..... 435,663 384,589 +13.3 
San Francisco. . 1,216,414 1,146,385 + 6.1 
Portland, Ore.. 298,644 328,010 — 9.¢ 
eee 383,174 398,636 — 3.9 
Total 23 Cities...... 18,586,154 17,948,915 + 3.6 
po eae 25,042,151 20,808,977 +20.3 
Total 24 Cities...... 43,628,305 38,757,892 +12.6 
Daily Average...... 1,745,132 1,490,688 +17.1 














Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 





























Nor the Power of the Magazine Women believe in! In 1943, the number of ordinary Life Insurance 
policies purchased by women increased by 19% 


. the amount of the insurance they bought in- 
calcul by 28%. 


om JOURNAL 
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Most plants have “hot spots.” Yet, even in 


these locations, fires that start big and fast, 
can usually be extinguished quickly .. . if 
you get at them soon enough with enough of 
the right extinguishing medium. 

A Cardox Fire Extinguishing System— 
engineered for the specific hazards it covers 
—extinguishes both large and small fires, 
indoors and outdoors, by a timed mass dis- 
charge of Cardox CO,. ‘This eT RANK 
non-contaminating fire extinguishing 
medium—stored at 0°F. and 300 p.s.i. in a 
single storage unit containing 500 pounds to 
125 tons—is instantl pee in TONS 
for large fires, in POUNDS for small ones. 


ENHANCED CO2 PERFORMANCE 


Enhanced extinguishing performance is 
»0ssible because—as controlled and applied 
in Cardox Systems—(1) Cardox CO, has 
uniform extinguishing characteristics regard- 
less of plant or atmospheric temperatures; 
(2) Applications can be engineered to the 
requirements of each indoor and outdoor 
hazard covered; (3) High CO, snow yield 
provides increased cooling effect (carbon 
dioxide released at 0°F. yields 45% CO, 
snow); (4) Effective projection through rela- 
tively great distances is achieved—even out- 
oors. 

Write on company letterhead for Bulletin 
1894, 


CARDOX CORPORATION 
BELL BUILDING e¢ CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


District Offices in 
New York, Boston, Washington, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Atlanta, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 


BUY WAR BONDS 





SS j controlled low 
d temperature 
of OF. a 


‘ 


ig 


bait 


* ieee, oa 


« 


FOR EXAMPLE 
These are “‘hot spots” . . . one large 
-..-onesmall. .. typical of the hun- 


dreds where fire extinguishing il 
formance provided by Cardox Sys- 


tems assures maximum protection. 





stored in long rows of tanks, each 
holding 10,000 gallons. If fire strikes, 
the Cardox System floods this huge 
room with cold, inert carbon 
dioxide in which fire cannot exist. 





Spray Booths, relatively small in 
size, can start big fires. Local direct 
application of Cardox CO2 prevents 
spread of fire and gives quick ex- 
tinguishment within the th and 
exhaust ducts. 





maintained at 


ind 300 
p-s.i., and is supplied instantly from 
a single storage unit. 
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Failures—There were fewer busi- 
ness failures in July 1944 than in any 
previous month on record; the number 
was only about half that of July 1943. 
The insolvency index adjusted for sea- 
sonal variation, hit a new low. 

Because the decline in failures took 
place principally among small con- 
cerns, having liabilities of less than 
$25,000 each, total current liabilities of 
concerns failing in July of this year 
were only 1 per cent less than in the 
corresponding month of 1943. 

In the first seven months of the year 
only one of the 25 principal cities 
(Washington, D. C.) for which failure 
figures are compiled separately had 
more failures than in the corresponding 
period of last year. In five cities, how- 
ever, (Los Angeles, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Seattle, and Denver) liabilities of 
concerns failing so far this year were 
larger than in the like months of 1943. 


Tue Farture ReEcorp 


July June July Per Cent 


1944 1944 1943 Change 

Dun’s INsoLveNcy INDEX* 

Unadjusted .......... 5-7 7.2 12.7 —55 

Adjusted, seasonally... 6.1 7.3 13.5 —55 
NuMBER OF FAILURES... 9I 110 203 —55 
Numeer By Size or Dest 

Under $5,000......... 33 45 99 —67 

$5,000-$25,000 ....... 37 46 79 —53 

$25,000-$100,000 ..... 16 17 19 —16 

$100,000 and over..... 5 2 6 —17 
Noumper sy INpustry Groups 

Manufacturing ....... 23 31 43 —47 

Wholesale Trade...... 8 7 19 —58 

Retail Trade. ........ 41 51 98 —58 

Construction ......... 9 12 23 —61 

Commercial Service... 10 9 20 —50 


(Liabilities in thousands) 
Current LIABILITIES..... $3,559 $1,854 $3,505 —1 


Toray LiaBILITIES....... $3,559 $2,090 $3,605 — 4 
*Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. 


FarLures BY Divisions oF INDUSTRY 


c-Number—, -—Liabilities— 








(Current liabilities in Jan.-July Jan.-July 

thousands of dollars) 1944 1943 1944 1943 
MINING, MANUFACTURING... 216 416 £1,217 13,124 
Mining—Coal, Oil, Misc.... 7 16 1,298 609 
Food and Kindred Products 18 58 974 2,019 
Textile Products, Apparel.. 14 66 326 782 
Lumber, Lumber Products. . 41 56 2,262 1,407 
Paper, Printing, Publishing. 19 69 296 92,041 
Chemicals, Allied Products. 9 20 308 249 
Leather, Leather Products.. 2 7 21 240 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products. 5 17 427 320 
Iron, Steel, and Products... II 18 252 604 
MENT faci cp siecciccvaces 54 32 «2,230 «= 3,588 
Transportation Equipment.. II 8 2,385 522 
Miscellaneous .......+++ ase 25 49 438 743 
WHOLESALE TRADE. ..see00- 63 181 937. —«:11,936 








Food and Farm Products... 27 68 376 659 

















Apparel .-.ccccdcveredseves 3 14 30 102 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 10 21 274 391 
Miscellaneous .....eesseees 2 78 257 784 
RETAIL TRADE. ceccccccsece 353 1,350 2,835 9,672 
Food and Liquor..........- 77 +389 043 ~=—«1,686 
General Merchandise....... 9 55 57 285 
Apparel and Accessories.... 36 123 215 841 
Furniture, Furnishings ..... 18 63 138 476 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 18 74 196 573 
A utomotive Group ip aenbleear e's st 25 86 133 708 
Eating, Drinking Places.... 115 340 868 3,499 
EE SOBER ii cob ogedcncne 16 06 93 625 
Miscellancous ....sccceceee 39 324 192 979 
CONSTRUCTION .escsceee eee 110 277 1,377 4,068 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE .+++++ 86 177 1,544 3,904 
Highway Transportation. .. 26 37 75 913 
Misc. Public Services....... 2 16 538 1,354 
Laundries, Cleaning, Dyeing 14 68 212 «1,319 
Other Personal Services. .... 24 27 117 174 
Business, Repair Service .... 20 29 182 144 
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“I Figured We Needed More System” 


Yes, system is good in any business. But being knee- 
deep in record forms just isn’t the answer. What is 
needed here is not more system... but better system. 

And there’s where Uarco fits in. Why? Because Uarco 
records are more than just forms—rather they are func- 
tional business tools, scientifically designed to routinize 
complicated business procedure. They are continuous 
forms that end record keeping confusion... save time 
and trouble in every division of the business. There’s no 
more copying and re-copying, with Uarco on the job... 
one person at one sitting writes enough copies for all 
departments. 


There are Uarco forms for all types of record keep- 
ing problems. They are designed for hand-written or 
machine-written use. These records may be carbon 
interleaved or non-interleaved, may be used in a Uarco 
Autographic Register, typewriter, billing machine or 
tabulating machine. 

No matter what record keeping problem you may 
have, bring it to Uarco. There is a form, or Uarco will 
devise one, to fit your need. It will cost you nothing to 
call the Uarco representative today. 

UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland ¢ Offices in All Principal Cities 


HANDWRITTEN RECORDS TYPEWRITTEN RECORDS BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 
BETTER BUSINESS RECORDS 
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DoALL Contour Saw- 
ing has won top place 
in American metal 
working plants every- 
where. It’s the modern 
cutting process for all 
kinds of internal and 
external metal shaping 
—does hundreds of 
shaper, lathe and miller 
jobs in a fraction of the 
time. 


And, whether you need saw bands or help on cut- 
ting certain materials or shapes, you’ll find a factory 
trained man in every key point shown above, with 
complete DoALL supplies in stock; i.e., band saws, 
band files, polishing bands, grinding wheels, cutting 
oils, etc. 


DoALL PRODUCTS BOOKLET—Write for 
copy. It presents the complete DoALL line. 








Ov 


Coston: Sawing aed Fer bene and 
& rm ies 
= 
= 
INMDUSTRY'S NEW SET. ‘OF FOOLS 
THE DoALL COMPANY 
240 N. LAUREL AVE., DES PLAINES, ILL. 
ener ervic ow . Boltimore Bost Chicege. Cleveland enver etrow. £ Houstor ndianapolis.: Le 






Angeles 














HERE 
and 


THERE 


Tire Conservation—A service de- 
signed to keep workers’ cars “rolling” 
is being provided by a number of indus- 
trial plants. Such plants furnish their 
employees a by-the-year tire conserva- 
tion service, which includes inspection 
of their cars while they are at work. 

Workers are informed when their 
tires are under-inflated or over-inflated, 
or when repairs or recapping are 
needed, Employees can arrange to 
have necessary servicing done while on 
the job. Tire conservation specialists 
also check conditions in garages or 
parking areas as well as mechanical 
irregularities which may cause tire 
trouble and they give advice on scrap 
tire disposal. 

Amongst the plants rendering such 
service are the Timken Roller Bearing 
Company and the Hoover Company, in 
Canton, Ohio; Jack and Heintz, the 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze Company, 
and the Thompson Aircraft Products 
Company, Cleveland; and the B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron. 


Plastic Foam—A plastic foam 
lighter than rock wool, glass, or cork 
and which is said to be lower in heat 
conductivity than any of the three, is 
being produced by the General Electric 
Company at Pittsfield, Mass. Both the 
composition and the present uses of 
the foam are secret. Numerous peace- 








Periodic inspection, 


lubrication and 


adjustment... 


Norden Bombsights 


Years of expetiencé in precision 
manufacturing enabled Burroughs 
to render an extremely important 
service to the nation by producing 
and delivering the famous Norden 
bombsight—one of the most im- 
portant and precise instruments 
used in modern warfare. 

New figuring and accounting 
machines are also produced by 
Burroughs for the Army, Navy, 
U. S. Government and other enter- 


prises whose needs are approved 


by the War Production Board. 


. . . safeguards the 


performance of your 


Burroughs machines 


In wartime, the worth of an ounce of prevention must be measured 
in terms of critical time and manpower that might be lost in emer- 


gencies and delays. So today—even though you know you can call 
a Burroughs service man when you need him—it is far wiser to 
arrange for periodic inspection, lubrication and adjustment of your 
Burroughs machines under a Burroughs Service Agreement. All 
service is rendered by factory-trained, factory-controlled service 
men whose work is guaranteed by Burroughs. Only genuine 


Burroughs parts are used as replacements. Ask your local Burroughs 
office about this protection at low, predetermined annual cost, or, 


if more convenient, write direct to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, CETROIT 32, MICH: 


Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES - NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE - SUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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FULLY AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 





SPEED! SPEED! SPEED! so urgently needed in Accu- 


rate Figure Work is produced by this amazing Calculator. 
Set both factors of any calculation...touch ONE KEY... 
and presto, the answer appears without effort on the part 
of the operator. FRIDEN Fully Automatic Calculators are 
Available when applications to obtain deliveries have been 
approved by the War Production Board. Telephone or write 


‘your local Friden Representative for complete information. 


FRIDEN Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


-EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
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time applications are envisioned, ¢s- 
pecially where insulation is required. 

The material is self raising and self 
curing and will foam to 30 times its 
own size. The mixture, resembling 
molasses, will start to foam or expand 
within two to five minutes after the 
mixing is concluded and cures without 
the application of heat or any other 
element. Such foamed plastic weighs 
less than two pounds per cubic foot. In 
the accompanying photograph a 
woman employee is shown easily hold- 
ing a 29-inch sphere. 

Another type of plastic foam, with 
greater mechanical strength but weigh- 
ing seven to eight pounds per cubic 
foot, also has been developed. 


Inventory Schedules—The A. B. 
Dick Company, Chicago, is marketing 
a special Mimeograph stencil sheet for 
use by both prime and subcontractors 
to produce the 20 or more copies of the 
War Department Inventory Schedules 
usually required for contract termina- 
tion procedures. 

This stencil may be obtained with a 
facsimile of any of the three War De- 
partment Inventory Schedule forms 
placed on the surface of the stencil 
sheet. The facsimile serves as an exact 
guide for the typist in positioning copy 
to be added to the printed War Depart- 
ment Inventory Schedules. 


Cattails—The cattail, a swamp weed 
has gone to war. The processed fluff, 
known commercially as “Typha” from 
the botanical name of the plant, is be- 
ing supplied to military contractors as 
a stufing material for cushions in am- 
phibious Ducks and PT boats. Buoy- 
ant and water resistant, it provides not 
only a soft seat but a life preserver when 
the need arises. It also is used for up- 
holstering arm and head rests in air- 
planes and for filling airplane tow tar- 
gets. 

Although the finished product only 
has been fabricated in a pilot plant of 
the Burgess-Manning Company, 
Ashippun, Wis. for the past few 
months, Dr. C. F. Burgess, chairman, 
Burgess Battery Company, has been 
working with the development for sev- 
eral years. When the war shut off im- 
ports of Kapok and feathers as filling 
and stuffing material, Dr. Burgess ac- 
celerated his experiments to take care 
of needs of the armed forces. 

At present some 100,000 pounds of 
Typha per month are being processed 
exclusively for military uses. How- 
ever, W. L. Manning, president, Bur- 
gess-Manning Company, foresees a 

























































































Business Insurance is not boughi 


4 i 


Wren your stock exchange broker executes 
your order for a bond, you do not expect him 
to change its interest rate or date of maturity. 
And when your real estate broker buys you a 
house, he buys it for you “as is.” 


The work of the insurance broker is vastly 
different. He must create your insurance struc- 
ture before he can buy_it. He must make a 
detailed study of your properties and risks, 
before he can even begin to prepare and nego- 
tiate your insurance contracts for you. Only 
by so doing can he be sure that the com- 
pleted contracts will be so drawn as to meet 
your individual needs—and thus fulfill their 
function. 








For all the phases of business insurance, 


many different kinds of technical training and 
experience are needed. No one person could 
ever be sufficiently informed to deal ade- 
quately with all of them. 


That is why the Johnson & Higgins staff is a 
large one—developed out of 99 years’ experi- 
ence in creating practical insurance structures 
for every type of commercial and industrial 
need. We are independent and unbiased, and 
at all times represent you, the insured. Yet 
our many services involve no additional cost 
to you. 

For further information as to the value of 
insurance brokerage service to your business, 
write or telephone any J&H office to have a 
representative call upon you. 
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**,..and What Do | Get? > 


Squawks that split your eardrums! 
In the morning geihe a million let- 
ters by hand and the boys are mad if 
they don’t get their mail in nothin 
flat. They must think I’ve got a 
hundred hands.” 





on 
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4 <‘In the Atternoon 


I do the same thing all over again 
besides taking care of the outgoing 
mail. And is that a honey of a job in 
this outfit! It all comes through in the 
last half hour and there isn’t an auto- 
matic machine in the joint! Sealing, 
weighing, stamping—everything done 
by eee I’m disgusted.” 
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No Wonder Johnny Gripes! 


His is a big job that calls for experience, 
competent supervision and modern 
mail-handling systems and machines. 
Plan a modern, postwar CC-equipped 
mailroom now—our specialists will 
gladly help you. It’s the accepted way 
to insure speedy, accurate, protected 
handling of your mail . . . of putting 
your mailroom on a par with your 
other departments. 


Metered Mail Systems . . . Postal and Parcel Post Scales .. . Letter Openers . . . Envelope 
Sealers ...Multipost Stamp Affixers ... Mailroom Equipment. (Many Units available.) 


MMERCIAL 
NTROLS 


OT @) 55 51) = 5-5 BLO) 


Buy Extra War Bonds 





BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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production of as much as 340,000,000 
pounds of cattail fluff per year when 
strategic gathering and processing or- 
ganizations have been established 
throughout the country. 

Typha already has made its appear- 
ance asa filling material in such civilian 
goods as hard and soft balls, sleeping 
and novelty pillows, chefs’ mitts, and 
as a lining material in women’s and 
children’s jackets. It has proven to be 
effective for all kinds of quilting. It is 
planned after the war to sell Typha in 
“batt” form in rolls. 


Office Furniture—New wooden 
office desks and chairs, based on nearly 
18 months of research and planned to 
meet new functional and visual de- 
mands, are being sponsored by the 
Wood Office Furniture Institute. 

A flattop office desk and secretary’s 
desk and chair, designed by Lurelle 
Guild, commissioned to do the work 
by the institute, are the first of a group 
of post-war models. Adjustability to 
height in comfortably fitting persons of 
all different sizes is the principal fea- 
ture of the new desks. 

A permanent built-in finish is pro- 

vided by impregnation of the wood. 
This makes its surface fire resistant, 
non-splintering, and shrink-proof. The 
edges are turned for greater eye appeal 
as well as to prevent catching of cloth- 
ing. 
An adjustable foot-rest is built in each 
desk for greater comfort. Drawers are 
suspension hung to operate on rollers 
or in impregnated slides so as to elim- 
inate binding and to allow full drawer 
extension. 

The desks and chairs are basic 
models, available to the 20 company 
members of the Wood Office Furniture 
Institute. These companies will vary 
the basic design as they see possibilities 
and in line with the price levels which 
have been traditional with each of the 
companies. Production is dependent 
upon the flow of materials. 


Gifts from Salvage—A paper sal- 
vage drive which produced 31 tons of 
waste paper and which will provide 
$1,000 for Christmas gifts for em- 
ployees in the armed services, recently 
was concluded by McFadden Publica- 
tions, New York City. The manage- 
ment agreed to match dollar for dollar 
the sum raised from the sale of the 
paper. 

The drive lasted for eight working 
days, with interest mounting daily as 
every scrap of paper which did not 
constitute .a vital record was cleared 
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© When it comes to employer-employee relations under tightening 
federal and state regulation, chance-taking is out! It is foolish to 
guess, unwise to depend on incomplete, inaccurate, or biased 
sources of information, dangerous to plunge blindly ahead. 


® Wartime calls for facts. 


© Here in the CCH LABOR LAW SERVICE is your swift, complete, 
and dependable reporter on labor law. It brings together, 
organizes, and keeps always up-to-date the federal and state laws 
on labor and allied topics, including: Wage and Salary Stabiliza- 
tion Law, War Labor Disputes Act, Overtime Pay Order, National 
Labor Relations Act, Fair Labor Standards Act, public contracts 
laws relating to wages and hours, anti-injunction laws, state labor 
relations acts, state wage and hour laws, ete. 


® Everything is arranged for quick reference or careful study in 
convenient loose leaf binders behind tabbed guides. 


e Pertinent court decisions originally reported currently in loose 
leaf form are reissued in bound volumes as needed, and supplied 
without extra charge. 


COMMERCE) CLEARING; HOUSE, ING,, 


PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


New YorK 1 CHICAGO 1 WASHINGTON 4 
EMPIRE STATE BLOG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLDG. 
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FORGING AMEAD IN BUSINESS 


ACK in 1772, a precocious twelve year old boy named Alexander Hamilton 
wrote to a friend...“I contemn the groveling condition of a clerk or the 
like, to which my fortune condemns me, and would willingly risk my life, 
though not my character, to exalt my station . . . I mean to prepare the way 


for futurity.” 


This young man had a mind that could see the root of things and look into the 
future. At the age of fourteen he was managing his employer’s business in the 
latter’s absence for his health. The boy was doing a man’s job, but such success 
did not satisfy his ambitions. His eyes were turned toward the American 
colonies. He knew that a man could go farther in times of change than when times 
are static. 


Hamilton fought through the Revolution and distinguished himself. Later, 
when most men were blinded to the real problems by talk of freedom, he saw 
that the Constitution had been designed to overcome economic difficulties; he 
realized that the men who controlled the finances of the country would play a 


major role in its destiny. 


As the first Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, Hamilton provided 
a sound currency for America, established its credit and laid down the prin- 
ciples that have guided us ever since. Based on the foundation laid by this 
brilliant young man who was willing to learn from books and other people, 
the United States became a power in Finance, in Industry, in Commerce and 
in Agriculture. 


We are living in times of tremendous change today. 
Every man genuinely interested in self-improvement 
will want to know about the Institute which so appro- 
priately bears Alexander Hamilton’s name, and the 
training it offers in the fundamentals of business and 
industry. The whole story is told in the fast-reading 
pages of “FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” Write the Insti- 
tute, giving your name and address, and your FREE copy of this 
famous book will be mailed promptly. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Dept. 179, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, New York 
In Canada, 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
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from the files and elsewhere in each 
of the 42 departments of the company. 
Department heads gave pep talks with 
each department competing against all 
others and members anxiously watch- 
ing for the daily returns in thermome- 
ter form on the department bulletin 
boards. 

Paper was sent down to the shipping 
department in labelled bags where it 
was weighed and credit given to the 
department turning it in. The circula- 
tion department carried off top honors 
with 10,000 pounds to its credit. 


X-ray Protection—A project to pro- 
vide protection from X-ray burns in in- 
dustry has been initiated by the Ameri- 
can Standards Association. 

The use of X-ray in industry has in- 
creased about 2,000 per cent during the 
past two years in meeting the rigid in- 
spection requirements for metal cast- 
ings, welding, and so forth. Few city 
or State safety codes provide require- 
ments to insure protection from X-ray 
radiation for operators or others work- 
ing near X-ray machines. 

The portable type of machine, with 
rays which can be directed at any angle, 
presents a particularly difficult safety 
problem according to the American 
Standards Association. It points out 
that the use of this machine may bring 
about serious injury as the greater 
number of workers are necessarily new 
and inexperienced, and often without 
benefit of adequate instruction. Some 
of the most serious effects of over-ex- 
posure to X-rays may not develop for 
years. 


Hardness Certifier—A saving of 
more than 1,050 man hours during an 
11-months’ period at the Glenn L. 
Martin Company plant, Baltimore, re- 
sulted from use of a mechanical device 
for testing and simultaneously automa- 
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WHEN YOU'VE BEEN MOVING MOUNTAINS of work all day and 


7 BY Sy 
two dozen jobs still clamor for your 
rt 
AXS ‘ua tin 


attention . .. and you light up your pipe 





and continue dictating, shooting a quick note to this 


343 
one G@ & ° and a memo to that one, while your 


secretary goes ahead with her other work 












record the high points of a long-distance 


== S 


. . and when quitting time comes, your 


Rd 
- 


phone call . 


desk is clean as a whistle Great Day 


Mr. President that's 


DICTAPHONE 





The ease and convenience of Dictaphone Electronic Dictation will help you keep on 
top of your job. The microphone on your desk or in your hand is your Control Center 
for executive action. Developed in pre-war years ... widely used by key war executives 
. .» Dictaphone Electronic Dictation is now available for essential uses. Our new booklet 
tells you all about it. Write now for your free copy. 


NOTE: Standard Dictaphone dictating machines, without elec- 
= tronic amplification and telephone recording, are currently being 
= wroduced and offer outstanding value for general office dictation. 





DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dictating 
machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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tically certifying the hardness of sheet 
metal parts. Formerly after the parts 
had been tested, the operator with ham- 
mer and die stamped each part both 
with his personal and a heat treat stamp 
certifying its true hardness. 

Inspector Adolph Vlcek, Jr., of the 
Inspection Department, invented the 
machine not primarily as a time saver, 
but as a means of increasing accuracy 
in certifying the hardness of aluminum 
alloy parts. Previously these parts were 
tested with a hand tester, the operator 
reading the results off a dial. As he 
took about 20 reading a minute there 
always was the possibility at this speed 
of his reading 80—the low limit—when 
the needle actually read only 60 or 74. 


Glove Guard—To meet the short- 
age of cotton and leather palmed 
gloves, the Industrial Gloves Company, 
Danville, Ill., has designed a guard 
which slips over the thumb and first 
two fingers. 

Made of chrome leather, the guard 
is large enough to fit over regular 
cotton gloves. As the heaviest glove 
wear usually comes on the thumb and 
first two fingers, the guard is intended 
to give increased service from the new 
cotton glove and to make possible the 
salvaging of many practically worn out 
gloves. The guard may be obtained 
inseam cotton thread sewn or it may 
be outseam metal stitched. 


Ministers in Industry—Institution 
of an “industrial chaplain” has been 
successful in reducing absenteeism at 
the Doehler Dye Casting Works, Potts- 
town, Pa. A local minister, selected be- 
cause of his fairness, insight into human 
nature, and long acquaintance with the 
community, daily interviews in his of- 
fice at the plant workers with unex- 
cused absences. The pastor handles 
this function outside of his regular 
church duties. 

This approach, now in operation a 
year, was so well received at Pottstown 
that the firm introduced it with similar 
success seven months ago in its Batavia, 
N. Y., plant. It likewise is being used 
by Stanley G. Flagg and Company, 
manufacturers of pipe fittings at Stowe, 
Pa. 

Byron S. Van Horn, Doehler person- 
nel manager, explains the mechanics of 
the plan as follows. Absences from the 
various departments in the 3,500- 
worker plant are reported daily to the 
personnel office, together with the rea- 
sons for absence. Workers unduly ab- 
sent without excuse or whose excuses 
appear to be flimsy are requested to 
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“I have but one 
lamp by which my 
feet are guided 


...and that 


is the lamp of experience 


THESE WORDS spoken by Patrick Henry 
in 1765 strike a keynote in today’s busi- 
ness problems. Now, more than ever, dur- 
ing this period of wartime financial 
readjustment you may need to rely on the 
experienced judgment of men whose lives 
have been spent in banking and finance. 
Your bank will be ready and willing to 
render this service. 

You may be a war contractor whose can- 
celled war contract may result in 50 to 
75% of your current assets being tied up 
in inventories of raw materials. Your bank 
loan officer can be of immediate help in 
planning an inventory loan which will pro- 
vide you with needed working capital. 
Almost any readily marketable inventory is 
sound collateral when backed by Lawrence 
System field warehouse receipts; and the 
materials remain right on your premises 
available for marketing or processing. 






The Lawrence Warehouse Company has 
been the pioneer and specialist in develop- 
ing and perfecting field warehousing, and 
during the past thirty years many thou- 
sands of commodity loans have been made 
by banks through the use of Lawrence 
System. Ask your banker about the advan- 
tages of a Lawrence System inventory 
loan... or inquire at the nearest Lawrence 
office. Your inquiry will be confidential ... 
service rendered from coast to coast. 





30 YEARS OF 
FIELD WAREHOUSING EXPERIENCE 


is offered you through your bank by Lawrence 
Warehouse Company. In a specialized opera- 
tion like field warehousing the Lawrence execu- 
tives can advise customers with a skill and 
capability that only comes from years of bank- 


ing service. 











LAWRENCE SYSTEM (c/ warehousing 


FOR BANK LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 


[AWRENCE 
SYSTEM 














New York: 72 Wall Street . Chicago: 1 N. La Salle Street +» San Francisco: 37 Drumm Street « Los Angeles: W.P. Story 
Building + Buffalo . Atlanta «+ Cincinnati . Boston . Philadelphia . Kansas City + St. Lovis « New Orleans 
Charlotte, N.C. » Jacksonville, Fla. « Minneapolis + Dallas « Houston » Denver » Fresno « Portland, Ore. « Honolulu 
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hired Do Allied 
Military Gains bring you 
closer to Credit Losses ? 


Each item of good news from overseas emphasizes an impending 
business risk! Transition from war to peace will be full of uncertain- 
ties and upsets. War industry’s shutoffs, layoffs and payoffs will jolt 
many a business. But what companies will be hit? How hard? How 
soon? Nobody knows. 

On one point, however, you can be sure: With American Credit 
Insurance, your accounts receivable will be protected... 
now... and in the uncertain future. 

American Credit Insurance GUARANTEES PAYMENT for 
goods shipped ... pays you when your customers can’t... keeps you 
from worrying and waiting indefinitely for settlement ... puts a 
definite cash value on your accounts receivable. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers in over 150 lines of business now 
carry American Credit Insurance. You need it too. For further infor- 
mation, write for our booklet, ““The A-B-C of Credit Insurance.” 
Address: American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, 
Dept. 50, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


President 


American 


| Credit Insurance 
Pays You When 


Your Customers Can’t 






ST# Year. 






AMERICAN 
Creoit INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
a 


ry 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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come to the minister’s office. The 
clergyman, acting in a non-ecclesias- 
tical réle; engages the absentees in a 
personal chat. 

The workers, sensing a freedom of 
expression which they would not ex- 
perience in talking with members of 
the personnel department, are inclined 
to “come clean” with their grievances 
or personal problems. If there appears 
to be anything which the company can 
do to rectify or ease the difficulty in- 
volved, the clergyman makes recom- 
mendations through the proper chan- 
nels. 


Disabled Veterans—A plan to as- 
sist employers in the safe and produc- 
tive employment of disabled veterans is 
contained in a 22-page booklet of the 
American Mutual Alliance, Chicago, 
an organization embracing national 
mutual fire, casualty, and automotive 
insurance associations. 

The guide sets forth in detail the 
steps to be taken in the placement aad 
subsequent supervision of returning 
veterans and others who have received 
permanent physical injuries. It stresses 
the importance to the employer of 
knowing and evaluating the nature and 
extent of the disablement resulting 
from injury sustained by the veteran. 
It also presents the need for a thorough 
analysis of jobs and the fitting of the 
individual into the occupation best 
suited to him. Emphasis is laid on the 
importance of the proper introduction 
of the injured person to his new work 
and of considerate supervision during 
the orientation period. 

Useful forms incorporated are the 
company physician’s report to the 
placement supervisor analyzing the 
physical qualifications of the disabled 
person, the reverse side of which con- 
tains a progress report, and a job analy- 
sis form for listing specific jobs in one’s 
plant or place of business which the 
employer has determined as being 
suitable for workers with physical 


handicaps. 


Plastic Models—Lumarith, plastic 
produced by the Celanese Celluloid 
Corporation, has entered the instruc- 
tion field in the form of transparent 
models of large, intricate construction 
projects. 

One of the sargest East Coast ship- 
yards trains foremen and superinten- 
dents through use of a Victory ship 
model, scaled 1 to 24 and formed of 
Lumarith sheets, rods, and tubes. An- 
other application is at Langley Field, 
Va., where the National Advisory 
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FOR POSTWAR JOBS 





E are now accepting applications from men in the armed 
forces and from others for peacetime work selling 
Addressograph and Multigraph equipment. 

With the end of the war we believe competition in American 
business will be keener than ever. We believe the companies 
with high costs and low efficiency will be forced out of the run- 
ning. Because all of our products are designed with one purpose 
. to cut business costs and improve efficiency... we expect 
our sales to increase tremendously after the war. 


Every business that makes or sells any product or renders a 
service is a prospect for Addressograph or Multigraph equip- 
ment or both. 

In addition to all of our own men, now on leaves of absence 
in the armed forces, we expect to add more than two hundred 
salesmen to our established offices in all parts of the country. 
Salesmen will once again be job makers. Our preference is for 
industrious young men with selling ability who are familiar with 
office or factory systems and methods, accounting procedures 
or similar business operations. If you feel you can qualify 
for the job of selling Addressograph-Multigraph simplified 
business methods to American business, write us now giving 
full information about yourself and your business background. 


Write The Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleve- 
land 17, Ohio. 


Addressagraph-Multigraph Corporation 


FAADEMARE AEG OS PAT OFF 


TAROT Aa AEE ‘5 rat OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
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Shift Your Business 
into Higher Gear 


with 


» EXECUTONE 


“INTER-COM” SYSTEM 
























Work flows with greater smoothness— 
greater speed—the moment you install 
EXECUTONE. A mere press of a button 
gives you immediate voice-to-voice con- 
tact with any member of your organiza- 
tion. Reports are made—questions asked 
and answered—without a man leavin 
his desk, without a moment wasted. 
EXECUTONE relieves your switchboard 
of “inside” traffic...saves you time, 
money and manpower. 

The “inter-com’’system selected by the 

U. S. Navy for many of our fighting ships. 

Write for FREE booklet “121” 


Sy 
eZ) 
“J is A Z. 
COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
415 Lexington Ave., New York I7, N.Y. 


Service in Principal Cities 
Back the Attack—Buy More War Bonds! 














VIBRATION 


now simplifies all jobs connected 
with MARKING 
slicing, chiseling, cutting 





vibro -tool 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Anyone can use this tool for quickly marking identi- 
fication on tags, jigs, dies . . . . work in process, 
finished parts, etc., etc 

Uses vibration principle; 120 vertical strokes per sec 
110 V. AC, 60 cycle,—for marking on steel, engraving 
on glass, slicing into rubber, card- 

board, cloth, thin woods and plas- a 7 50 
tics. Sold on priority only. Immedi- 

ate delivery or write for detailed complete with 20 
circular today. engraving needles. 


(HANDICRAFT DIVISION) 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


Chicago 1, Ill. 


168 N. Wabash Avenue 








Committee for Aeronautics has built 
a model of the structure of a towing 
tank used to test the hydrodynamic 
properties of seaplane hulls and floats. 
Engineers are able to correct the cal- 
culations of deflections of the actual 
tank by observing the deflection result- 
ing from specific loads suspended from 
the tracks of the model. 

Such models are light enough to be 
handled by a couple of men yet sufhi- 
ciently precise in detail to illustrate 
the problem. 


Industrial Truck Tires—With the 
solid rubber tires on drive and trail 
wheels of power industrial trucks fre- 
quently subject to heavy wear, a means 
of repairing the tires before they have 
become too badly worn has been de- 
veloped in the Warner and Swazey 
Company plant, Cleveland. 

This method of reconditioning a 
lumpy tire consists of removing the 
high spots by turning in a lathe, making 
the circumference true with the center 
of the wheel. Life of the remaining 
rubber is prolonged by the smooth con- 
tour and more uniform distribution of 
the load and the efficiency of the truck 
is restored by enabling it to be handled 
at normal speed. 

The reconditioning can be done by 
chucking the entire wheel with the tire, 
or by pressing off the tire and replacing 
it with a spare (if spares are available) 
while the reconditioning is being done. 
Imbedded chips are removed by hand 
provided that this does not leave too 
large a hole. 

The cutting tool, ground with a con- 
siderable rake or clearance and present- 
ing a fairly sharp edge, is rigidly 
clamped to the tool post. The sharp 
edge is fed into the tire at an upward 
angle and a cut made 1/16 of an inch 
deep or less, using a slow feed with the 
lathe chuck turning between 300 and 
500 RPM. 


Read-on-the-Run—Present con- 
tract settlement forms will be used 
through September 30, announces the 
War Department. These were sched- 
uled to expire on July 31. Extension 
of the date enables newly appointed 
contract settlement director, Robert H. 
Hinckley, to analyze the forms and to 
make any changes as desired .... 
Westinghouse and Sheffield Corpora- 
tion experimental laboratories have 
produced an electric gage (called 
“Electrigage”) for measuring thread 











gages, threaded parts and so forth | 


which will detect errors as small as 
twelve millionths of an inch. 
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DOLLAR 
DISCIPLINE 


is necessary during the 
days of termination 
and reconversion. 


In the critical period of 
change, which may be only 
months away, the mainte- 
nance of full employment is 
tied up with the fullest utili- 
zation of working capital. 


Past due accounts are detri- 
mental to any such program 
and they should, if possible, 
be collected without sacri- 
fice of earned profits. If 
they cannot be liquidated 
according to terms of sale, 
you should know why. 


Past due accounts should 
stand the test of collectibil- 
ity. The Dun & Bradstreet 
Mercantile Claims Division 
offers an experienced ap- 
proach which immediately 
reveals the debtor’s ability 
and attitude and is highly 
successful in the percentage 
of accounts collected. 


A Seven-point collection 
procedure is adaptable to 
large or small accounts any- 
where in the United States 
and Canada. Accounts are 
presented by our own 
skilled collection special- 
ists, and results are achiev- 
ed in most cases without 
loss of customer good will. 


Write for our folder de- 
scribing the Seven-point 
collection procedure. 


Mercantile Claims Division 
DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 
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FUTURE AMERICA 


(Continued from page 11) 


lican alike, will come face to face with 
a national insistence on the right to 
work and useful work to do. 

That means, obviously, a national 
turn-over of peacetime operations in in- 
dustry on a scale hitherto undreamed 
of. In 1929—the great, fabulous boom 
year of the booming twenties—we had 
a national income of about 83 billion 
dollars. We have demonstrated in 
this war that we can maintain a na- 
tional income of 150 billions—we are 
doing about that much now—and that 
with 11 million men in uniform! That 
is possibly the most staggering single 
economic fact this country has ever 
faced. 

When peace returns, I should say 
that we still must find a national in- 
come of something like 140 billion 
dollars. 

That, I believe, is a fact that we might 
just as well accept right now. There 
is not going to be much point in argu- 
ing whether a national income of that 
size should be maintained, or in trying 
to make up our minds whether or not 
we are going to like it. We are going 
to have it and that is about all there is 
to it; we are going to have it because 
we must have it. We have shown in 
this war that we are geared to that kind 
of income. Costly as this war has been 
—and it is certainly the most expen- 
sive single enterprise in all history—it 
is nevertheless true that in this war we 
have discovered our real wealth—dis- 
covered it, and made it available for 
our own use. 

I am no authority on tax matters, 
but at a guess I would say that our 
annual federal government budget 
after the war cannot be much less than 
20 billion dollars—and it may be more. 
On a pre-war scale of living, a figure 
like that would be ruinous; on the kind 
of national income we can have after 
this war, such a figure is perfectly 
acceptable. 

These are challenging figures. A 
national income of 140 billions con- 
notes an America almost unimaginably 
more productive and more prosperous 
than the America of any pre-war year. 
We move into a different kind of 
world when we operate at that level. 
But this is not a dream picture. This 
is something that we can do if we will. 

How can we do it? Good manage- 
ment will be a first requisite. Less 
petty selfishness is certainly another; 








ne-half the people in the eleven western states 
reside in California. This is the West's greatest market. 
If, in your own surveys, the present and post-war oppor- 
tunities in California occupy an important place, remem- 
ber this: At Bank of America, which serves California 
through branches in more than 300 cities and towns, 
planning for tomorrow is second only to the task of 
meeting the vital banking and financial needs of today. 
Executives throughout the country are finding the serv- 
ices of this bank invaluable, whether their interests lie 
in the field of agriculture or industry, in reaching a vast 
consumer market here, or in approaching future foreign 
markets beyond the Pacific. Inquiries receive prompt 
attention. 


CAPITAL FUNDS .$ 171,776,392.04 

DEPOSITS . . . 3,767,443,322.19 

RESOURCES . . 3,975,493,006.15 
(As of June 30, 1944) 





California’s statewide bank 


cliveat anne Amevira 


MTIONAL cute? A 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California...San Francisco - Los Angeles 
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COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
WILL SET ASIDE 


CCONVErSION 


Cash for You 


M4«« SURE you will have all 
the cash you'll need for your 
reconversion period. Commercial 
Credit will earmark thousands or 
millions of its funds for your use. 


The process is simple. We will help 
you determine how much reconver- 
sion cash you will need from outside 
sources, at what points on the road 





Financing of Machinery 
and Equipment 


We finance the purchase of 
new or used machinery and 
equipment from manufac- 
turers or the Government. It 
can be paid for over a period 
of years from the profits ‘t 
earns. Of course such finan- 
cing relieves the seller of all 
credit liability. 
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you will need it, and then reserve 
that much of our money for your use 
when and if needed. Thus you ap- 
proach reconversion knowing what 
outside cash you Il need, where it is 
coming from, how much it will cost. 


By doing this, you'll be sure of 
cash to reconvert, rebuild, re-equip 
. .. buy other plants . . . buy machin- 
ery and equipment . . . finance devel- 
opment costs, sales expenses, adver- 
tising . . . meet tax or renegotiation 
payments .. . and without waiting 
until wartime assets become liquid 
... or until the income from civilian 
production is flowing in. 


Don’t be left standing in line for 
the cash you'll need: line the cash up 
now! Phone, wire or write Commer- 
cial Credit Company, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. You'll get the prompt 
attention the situation requires. 


Commercial Credit 


Company 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Commercial Financing Divisions: 
New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


Capital and Surplus More Than $65,000,000 


INSTALLMENT FINANCING OFFICES LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES & CANADA 
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more concern for the public good in 
every decision made by Government, 
labor, or business. We must have 
sound legislation against a truly na- 
tional background, and a favorable 
climate for business growth. Business 
must feel that it has the confidence 
of the country. With such elements, 
we can have adequate employment at 
fair wages for all who want to work. 
Given that, everything else will tend 
to fall into place. 

The national policy that can produce 
such a development is not at all im- 
possible to attain. We shall have it 
as soon as the total of all of our private 
and our group policies adds up to the 
proper sum. We do not have to achieve 
miracles. The miracles have already 
been accomplished—in the growth of 
our productivity, in our newly-dis- 
covered ability to make full use of the 
enormous national strength which God 
has given us. All we need do now is 
to be intelligent, courageous, and 
public-spirited enough to put the good 
of America ahead of the good of any 
individual or group. 

If there is any challenge which I can 
leave to your thinking, it is that we 
have it within our power to make this 
a better country to live in, a better life 
to live, a more secure and satisfying 
life, if we want badly enough to do it. 
It will not be easy to do—few things 
worth while are easy—but we can do 
it if we will to. 





POST-WAR ORDERS 


(Continued from page 13) 


competitors held a free hand in the 
rest of the field. He has about con- 
cluded that the advantages balance dis- 
advantages, but he has not yet decided 
whether to follow the same plan in 
other sales territories. 

A manufacturer of lawnmowers has 
been booking firm orders from his dis- 
tributors, for quantities in line with 
pre-war purchases. Although this helps 
him to appraise demand and plan for 
production, his declared primary ob- 
jective is to be prepared to demonstrate 
an immediate requirement for ma- 
terials when the allocation of materials 
for civilian production is opened for 
discussion. He believes that producers 
with specific planned requirements 
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should be (and may possibly be) given 
a preference. 

A manufacturer of heating equip- 
ment states that he is thinking almost 
entirely in competitive terms—that if 
he does not book orders for post-war 
delivery, others will take the business 
and corner a large proportion of the 
orders immediately available. 


A maker of equipment for oil refin- 
eries and chemical plants has booked 
a substantial amount of business—firm 
orders at specific agreed prices. These 
are commitments to customers not able 
now to obtain priorities. He believes 
that his present priority customers, 
who have expanded operations rapidly 
through war requirements, will have 
excess plant capacity after the war and 
therefore may not be prospects to pur- 
chase his equipment for some years to 
come. 

A truck manufacturer reports accep- 
tance of orders on a much less enthusi- 
astic basis. He is making no solicita- 
tion, accepting orders only with a cash 
deposit. In all of such cases, the seller 
is reserving the privilege of cancella- 
tion, the right to change the materials 
used in the vehicle, and makes no com- 
mitment as to price because costs are 
not yet known. It is planned that the 
trucks produced to fill these orders will 
be approximately the pre-war models. 


To Build Outlets 


Indirectly, through these responses 
comes the history of a wholesale hard- 
ware concern which is actively solicit- 
ing post-war orders from its established 
customers. A special form is used, 
limiting this type of order to certain 
items of cutlery, household equipment, 
and other merchandise, for which the 
wholesaler is interested in appraising 
the post-war demand. Prices are to be 
those “existing at the date when the 
order is shipped.” The object of the 
wholesaler is to establish additional 
connections as distributor for high- 
grade products. He states that he has 
already obtained a franchise as distribu- 
tor for a wider territory and on a better 
basis in two important lines than he 
had before the war. 

In one or two instances, mention has 
been made of a down payment or guar- 
antee required in connection with such 
orders. Altogether only 15 per cent 
of concerns accepting post-war orders 
require such assurance. Quite natu- 
rally, this practice is twice as prevalent 
among manufacturers of machinery as 
among suppliers of raw or semi-fabri- 
cated materials. Obviously the pro- 
ducer of highly fabricated and special- 





INVESTIGATE 


Basic in your plans for the coming 


shift to civilian goods, should be IN- 
DUSTRY CITY’S amazing straight- 
line production facilities for your 
factory. Fully rented now—about 
6,000,000 sq. ft.— but manufacturers — 
large or small—soon may have some 
exceptional opportunities for desirable 
space — ideally located. Let us record 
your name on our “future priority” 


list. No obligation. 


Brokers’ Inquiries 


are invited, too, of course. 


E. T. Bedford 2nd, President 
Manhattan Offices: 100 Broad Street 
Telephone WHitehall 4-4670 
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SPECIALIST 
IN GETTING THE 


“BUGS” OUT 


Merely saying, ‘‘Ideas are dandy 
— let’s have yours,”’ isn’t enough 
to get employes to suggest im- 
provements in products, methods 
or processes. 


One reason the Morton Sugges- 
tion System has worked so well 
in over 10,000 installations in 16 
years is the specific nature of the 
appeals it uses. ‘‘Getting the bugs 
out’”’ is just one important line 
along which the Morton Sugges- 
tion System guides creative em- 
ploye thinking. 


Proved, resulcful appeals are one 
of many features that enable this 
expertly planned idea producer 
to work anywhere, anytime. Even 
though you new operate your own, 
it will pay you to investigate the 
Morton Suggestion System. Its 
ability to raise employe morale, 
improve quality of ideas and more 
than pay its way, can be extra 
valuable in the period just ahead. 


Get the cost-free details imme- 
diately. Simply drop us a line — 
we'll do the rest. 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 


Chicago 44, Ill. 


347 N. Leamington Ave., 








ized machinery wants some such solid 
assurance before he risks a retooling 
investment. The raw material pro- 
ducer’s primary objective is to estimate 
potential volume. 


Concerns Not Taking Orders 


The majority, comprising about three 
out of four concerns, though not at 
present willing to accept orders for 
post-war delivery, are by no means 
neglecting the study of their post-war 
marketing problems. Many of those 
who are accepting orders are at the 
same time making other efforts to ap- 
praise the nature of their post-war mar- 
kets. Some confine this to the direct 
and simple procedure of circularizing 
customers as was mentioned in one or 
two of the case histories outlined 
above. It was pointed out by some re- 
spondents that considerable embarrass- 
ment could result from acceptance of 
spontaneous orders without giving no- 
tice to all customers. Inevitably other 
good and long-standing customers will 
some day learn that others stand ahead 
of them in line for deliveries. They 
will angrily demand why they had not 
been properly notified of the chance to 
place their orders. 

However, the majority of these ef- 
forts at market appraisal are more 
extensive and complicated than circu- 
larizing the customers. They frequent- 
ly involve substantial expenditures on 
carefully planned surveys and the re- 
tention of independent marketing con- 
sultants or research agencies. The 
comments indicate an awareness that 
misleading results and embarrassing de- 
cisions could stem from poorly planned 
or executed surveys. 

Studies reported by the concerns an- 
swering this question are as follows: 


Manufacturers 


Subject of Survey Reporting Surveys 


Post-War Needs for Pre-War Prod- 


BNUS AFG 0 cciacmanae yp eee 58 
Demand for New Products....... 13 
New Outlets and Users.......... 8 
Foreign Markets. ......... te eve 6 
Production Problems......... bie 5 
ES No oie ecninngp ecce 10 
i OE. . . Sooo ea da New 126 
(Total Interviewed) .........00. 456 


As will be seen from the figures, the 
study of post-war needs for pre-war 
products is four times as frequent a 
subject of interest as the development 
of markets for new products. Actually, 
however, the comment should be in 
terms of astonishment at the impor- 
tance of “new products” studies. In 
normal pre-war times, it is safe to guess 
that marketing and advertising effort 
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Heres HELP. 
Draft - Drained 
Research Staffs 


In these times, it isn’t easy to carry 
on chemical research programs when 
so many trained chemists are being 
called to the colors. Many companies 
faced with this problem, who realize 
that research must go on, are taking 
advantage of the services of Edwal 
in carrying out their development 
plans. Edwal’s chemical engineers 
have had broad experience in many 
diversified fields. Their qualifications 
to serve your company are explained 


in the interesting brochure No. 21-R, 
entitled, “How the Independent 


Chemist Can Help You.” Write 


for your copy now. 


She EDWAL 
Laboratories, Inc. 


732 FEDERAL STREET CHICAGO (5) ILL. 


OFFICIAL TESTING LABORATORY FOR 
The American Automobile Association 
The National Soybean Processors Association 
The Chicago Graphic Arts Association 


PORTRAITS 
PAINTED 


Life-like in oils on canvas, FROM PHOTOGRAPHS, 
snapshots, tintypes, in fact from any kind of picture. 
LIVING SUBJECTS ARE FINISHED FROM LIFE. COM- 
PLETE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Portraits are 
painted for new patrons subject to approval and ac- 
ceptance OR NO CHARGE FOR CORPORATIONS: 
FOUNDERS’ PORTRAITS, names’ portraits (a portrait 
of the man your firm is named after). Portraits of 
men and women in uniform, past and living presidents 
directors, etc. Portraits for the board or directors 
room. FOR THE HOME: OUR FOUNDER and other 
portraits decorate, in practically every state, homes 
of discriminating old American families. Our por- 
traits are considered priceless by the families because 
of their intimate, delicate, natural and characteristic 
life-likeness. We work FOR MORE MUSEUMS, UNI- 
VERSITIES and COLLEGES than all contemporaries com- 
bined. Write for our reasonable standardized rates. 


C. FRITZ HOELZER 


Conservator (Restorer) of Paintings since 1909. 
Post Office Box 1, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
Associated Sons (Temporarily absent) Ist Lt. C. F. Hoel- 
zer, U.S.M.C.R.; Pvt. Hiram Howell Hoelzer, 290th Inf. 


RECENT portraits painted from photographs and fin- 
ished from life for: New York University and Atlantic 
Christian College. RECENT ON-THE-PREMISES clean- 
ing and restoring of more than 600 rare paintings for: 
Georgetown University. 


Sell it with MOSS 
PHOTOS 


1,000 lots. No order too small or large. 
cards, 2c. We photograph everything. 
Super special: 30 x 40 giant blowups, mount- 
ed on heavy board, $2.45 each in lots of 10. 
Write for free samples, price list D. 


MOSS PHOTO SERVICE 
155 W. 46th St., N. Y. C. 19 BRyant 9-8482 
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expended on existing products was 20, 
50, or 100 times the amount devoted to 
new products. For some reason, not 
yet fathomed by philosophers, inven- 
tions always thrived mightily under 
the stimulus of war. 

As might be expected, surveys and 
studies designed to scan the future and 
appraise problems before they are too 
near at hand are employed three times 
as frequently by large concerns as by 
small ones. Whereas 56 per cent of 
the concerns with an annual sales vol- 
ume above $5,000,000 are currently 
making or starting upon post-war mar- 
keting studies, only 19 per cent of the 
manufacturers with sales below a half 
million dollars report such activity. 

The types of survey enumerated by 
these concerns cover several typewrit- 
ten pages. Some could be enumerated 
without disclosing the identity of the 
concern, as has been done in the case 
histories above. However, they would 
be of little interest without the pos- 
sibility of summarizing the results 
which, properly enough, remain the 
property of the organization which 
paid for the survey—whether it was 
done at home or by retaining an out- 
side organization. 

The impressive fact is that industry 
is busily and intelligently planning for 
the period after V-Day. Apparently 
the spontaneous trickle of orders from 
customers who want preference on 
post-war deliveries has been an impor- 
tant stimulus to practical planning, 
along with the educational efforts of 
the CED and other organizations 
which are urging us to be ready to 
“Win the Peace.” 





CARTOONS 


(Continued from page 16) 


perhaps the first, shows Humpty- 
Dumpty as a rag doll with the label: 
“This is not a Rag Baby, but a Real 
Baby, by Act of Congress.” The argu- 
ments offered by Nast 75 years ago are 
as pertinent today as when he first 
thundered against the fiat money of the 
post-war days of the ’70’s. 

“Ridicule is a deadly weapon, but 
not necessarily a humorous one,” says 
Thomas Craven in his introduction to 
Cartoon Cavalcade. Nast had a sense 
of humor, but it had a difficult time 








PINNING DOWN RESPONSIBILITY 


The execution of any construction job involves many 
complex and interwoven relationships. The “one 
contract” method pins down responsibility —cen- 
tralizes all these varied relationships under one 
capable and responsible management—that of the 


General Contractor. 
The qualified General Contractor assumes full 
responsibility to the owner for these important 


services: 
1. Completion at a specified time and cost. 


2. Strict adherence to specifications. 


3. Purchasing, securing and assembling on the site, of the 
innumerable materials and equipment required. 


4. Direction to, services from and financial transactions with 
subcontractors. 


5. Protection against liens and hazards arising from operations 
on site. 


6. Skilled and non-skilled labor necessary to job. 


7. Safety for and non-inconvenience to public. 


CONSTRUCTION BY CONTRACT — For Centralized Responsibility 


THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 





NINETY CHAPTERS AND BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS™MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Sidil, integrity and Responsibility in the Construction of Buildings, Highways, Railroads and Public Works 
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SOUTH At RICA CALLIN E 


PREPARE FOR POST WAR PERIOD! 


THE UNDERMENTIONED TRADE REPRESENTATIVES AND TRADERS IN SOUTH AFRICA ARE 
INTERESTED IN DISTRIBUTING YOUR PRODUCTS 


P. QO. address box number indicated by (B xxx). 


CAPE TOWN, S. A. 
AFRIMERIC DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD., 133 Longmarket St. 
Manufacturers’ Representatives. Textiles, softs, fancy Goods, 


hardware. Branches throughout Union. Also Belgian ongo, 
Portuguese East Africa and Rhodesias. 
DENT & GOODWIN CAPE PTY. LTD. (B 1446). Customs Clearing and 


a yey Agents 

a a . JAGGER & co. PTY. LTD., 54-62 St. Georges St. General merchan- 

ALBERT KAHN, 55 Hout St., also Johannesburg, Durban and 
Port Elizabeth. Soft goods, leather, all factory requirements. 

MANUFACTURERS DIRECT SU PPLIES. (B 2470). Household hardware, 
crockery, glassware, cutlery, brushware, dinnerware, electrical ware. 

SAM NEWMAN LTD., 30 Burg St. Hardw are, sanitary ware, tools, elec- 
trical and household goods, 

L. F. RAE & SON (B 442). MANUFACTURERS’ REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. FOODSTUFFS, GENERAL HARDWARE, 
TOOLS, CHEMICALS, ETC. 

L. RAPHAELY & SON (B 447). Branches throughout South 

Africa. Textiles, foodstuffs and all industrial requirements. 


ROWLAND CHUTE & CO. LTD. (B 693). Plastics, chemicals, glass 


crockery, enamel, aluminum ware, omer? hardware, raw materials 
SATCO PTY. LTD.,’40 Loop St. Manufacturers’ Representatives. Branches 
throughout South Africa and Rhodesia. All ty ty of merchandise. 
8. SLOVIN PTY. LTD. (Late SONVIL PTY. LTD.) (B 2396). Ladies’ 


and men’s hosiery and underwear. 
SOLOMON , J. & SON (B 675). Hardware, soft goods, rough goods, ma- 
chinery and groceries. 
WM. SPILHAUS & CO. LTD. (B 113). 
radios, silverware. 
STUTTAFORD & CO. LTD., Adderley St. General merchandise. 


STYLEWEAR DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD., 40 Loop St. 
Branches throughout South Africa and Rhodesia. Ladies’ 
frocks, coats, costumes, underwear, children’s wear, stockings, 
corsetry, materials, gloves. 

TRU PRODUCTS PTY. LTD., (B 1285). Operating throughout 
South Africa, South West Africa and Rhodesia, distributing 
high class ladies’ and men’s hosiery, gloves, corsetry, lingerie, 
cosmetics, rayon and cotton piece goods, knitwear, sportswear, 
infants’ wear, haberdashery. Buying office, Herbst Bros., 92 
Warren St., New York. Buying for own account and acting 
as Manufacturers’ Representatives. 


UNITED AGENCIES (B 1568). All machinery and general requirements 
for manufacture of bread, biscuits, crackers, pretzels. 


Machinery, household appliances, 


DURBAN, S. A. 


ASHTON, PITT & CO. PTY. LTD. (B 1707). Electrical and general hard- 
ware. 

M. BEIT & CO. (B 2190). Also Johannesburg, Cape Town. Cosmetics, 
fancy goods, haberdashery, soft furnishings, textiles, hardware, electrical 
fittings, leather goods, toys, etc. 

HAROLD J. DRINN (B 560). Domestic and commercial appliances, switeh 

ear and electrical motors. Cables, conduit and accessories. 

H AVELOCK EMSLIE & CO. (B 2606). Textiles, cosmetics, canned food- 
stuffs, hardware, crockery and motor accessories, 

HAWKINS, EB. & SONS (B 339). Bracket clocks, metal wateh bands, 
fla jacks, oes sets, imitation ere? Plastics, alarm cloc 

INDEPENDENT RETAILERS’ ALLIANCE LTD. (B 321). Canned and 
breakfast foods, household hardware. 

A. D. KIMBER & CO. PTY. LTD. (B 2303). Tel. address: Kimberco. Scales, 
weighing macnines, all types electrical goods, lamps, paper and stationery, 
kitchen and bathroom furniture and fittings, automatic bookkeeping, etc., 
machines, bacon slicers, bread cutters. 

0. F. LUBKE PTY. LTD., 15 Hooper Lane. 
cooking equipment. 


A. S. MATHER (B 2499). Haberdashery, piece goods, builders’ 
and general hardware, canned foodstuffs. 
E. WAY NMAN McKEOWN (B 1436). Food products and general mer- 


chandise 

J. M. MOIR (B 849). Asphalt, electrical appliances, ignition and Diesel 
fuel equipment. 

BH. 8S. MOWAT & SONS, 51 Milne St., 
industrials. 

A. A. SAVAGE, 478 West St. 
wiring Statement. 

STEWA rf 
gene 9 


Electrical supplies, heating and 


Mechanical and electrical machinery, 
Electrical domestic appliances. Motors and 


B 773). Kraft line and 


JOHANNESBURG, S. A. 


Dairy and ice cream plant. 


ASSOCIATED PROPRIETARY AGENCIES LTD. (B 4247). Indent and 
distributing agents for toilet preparations. 
AUTOMOBILE ELECTRIC SUPPLY LTD. (B 2964). Storage batteries, 


automobile and aircraft accessories and replacement parts. 


BARRY COLNE & CO. LTD. (B 4130). 
neering supplies. Foundry equipment and supplies. 
working machinery and accessories. Mill supplies. 

HARRY L. BEILES HOLLANDIA HOUSE, President St. Tooth brushes, 
hair brushes, imitation jewelry and novelties. 

HERBERT E. BOWEN—FRIENDLY ADVERTISING PTY. LTD. (B 3102). 
Exclusive sales South and Central Africa. Advertising specialties. 

H. CANARD & CO. (B 8685). Also Cape Town. Manufacturers’ agents 
covering Southern Africa. Fancy goods, toys, haberdashery, toilet sun- 
dries, jewelry, glassware, etc. 


Machinery and engi- 
Wood- 


CARST & WALKER PTY. LTD. 


and Durban. 


(B 5500). Also Cape Tow} 
foodstuffs, etc, 


Industrial chemicals, steel products, textile 





COMMODITY AGENCIES. (B 1711). Produce, industria) raw materia) 
B. P. DAVIS, LTD. (B 3371). Representing Bauer & Blac 


Cheesebrough Manufacturing Co., American Chicle Co., et 
Members Johannesburg Chamber of Commerce and Ameri ica 
Manufacturers Representatives Association. 


DOMESTIC & ye T® ADE PTY. LTD. (102 Mooi St.) Foodstuff, 
groceries and delica 


DRUGS & TOILETS ‘PTY, LTD, (B 2801). Distributors 0 
patent and proprietary medicines, toilets and druggists’ sun. 
dries, with branches throughout the Union and Rhodesia. (We 
pay spot cash in New York.) 

D. DRURY & CO. PTY. ee! (B 3929). Machine tools, small 
tools and engineering workshops equipment generally. 

FILLERYS PTY. LTD. (B 6560). General sales agents, 1/ 
branches covering South Africa, Southwest Africa, Rhodesia, 
Belgian Congo, Portuguese East Africa, 

FRANK & HIRSCH. (B 1803). Branches Cape Town, Durban, 
Bulawayo, Port Elizabeth. (New York office: Braincraft Co., 
88 W. 32nd St.) Textiles of every description, hardware, 
kitchenware, fancy goods, toys, b requisites, plastics. 

FRENCH DISTRIBUTING co. S. A. P" Y. LTD. (B 6681), 
Genera) Sales Agents and Importers. Pharmaceuticals, indus- 
trial chemicals, raw materials, toilet sundries, etc. 

FURNITURE ENTERPRISES PTY. LTD., 156 Anderson St. Furnishing 


fabrics and materials. jAnoleum squares and other furnishing lines. 
HILL & MURRAY PTY. (B 307 Proprietary medicines, toilets and 
cosmetics, grocery aaa Toatineh TR Ethical products. 


E. HOLDMAN & VIDAL. (B 6111). Branches all principal 
towns in the Union and Rhodesia. Cotton piece goods and all 
other textiles, fancy goods, hardware, glassware, bazaar goods. 

HOLLYWOOD DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD. (B 2597). Woolen, cotton an¢ 


rayon sees goods, Rosiery and underwear. 
HOLTUNG, vaN MAASDYK PTY. LTD. (B 6511). Shop and office equi 
ment, electrical >Boods, Industrial department associate offices Capt 


Town and D 
HUBERT DAVIES & CO. (B 1886). Branches throughout 
Mechanical, electrical and civil engi: 


Union asad Rhodesia. 
neer 

POW. JENNINGS PTY. LTD. (B 3543). Also at Cape Town 
(B 198). Representation of branded textiles wanted direct from 
factory. Women’s underwear, hosiery, sportswear. Fabrics 
for domestic factories, i.e., neckwear, clothing, underwear, etc. 
Swimsuits. Plastic household utilities and fittings. Direct con- 
tract with factories preferred. Marketing of branded lines and 
controlled distribution our specialty. Members of A.M.R.A. 

B. OWEN JONES LTD. (B 2933). Heavy industrial chemicals, 
steel works and foundry supplies, pharmaceutical chemicals, 
reagent laboratory chemicals, general laboratory supplies, 
optical instruments, scientific instruments, control instruments, 
medical and surgical instruments. 

KEENE & CO. (B 2888). Also at Cape Town and Durban. 
MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES all types of mer- 
chandise. Will be pleased to receive inquiries from American 
and Canadian manufacturers interested in export to South 


Africa and desirous of Union-wide representation. 
LENNON ——— A me sates: manufacturing and retail chemists 


and druggists. 

LENSVELT & co: ‘PTY. ‘LTD. (B 2651). Also at Cape Town, 
Durban, Port Elizabeth, East London, Kimberley, Bloemfon- 
tein, Pretoria, Windhoek, Bulawayo and Salisbury. Indent and 
distributing agents; stockists, sales and marketing specialists 
for proprietary lines for the pharmaceutical, chemist, grocery 
and stationery trades. 

R. MARCUARD PTY. LTD. (B 8858). Imports and exports 
throughout Africa and Middle East for raw materials, hard- 
ware, industrial chemicals, steel, plastics and paper products, 
soft goods and foodstuffs. 

K. R. MENTZ (B 6389). Men’s wear, foodstuffs, rayon and cotton piece 


goods, textiles, furnishing fabrics, etc. 
NEWTON’S AGENCIES PTY. LTD. (B 4616). Clothing, all 


kinds; textiles, headwear, domestic glassware, enamelware, 
handbags, fancy goods, cosmetics, food products, industrial 
chemicals, paper products. 

H. POLIACK & CO. LTD., INCORPORATING MACKAY BROS. 
LTD., MACKAY BROS. & MCMAHON LTD. Also Cape Town, 
Durban, Port Elizabeth and Pretoria for everything musical 
and electrical. 


CONTINUED IN FIRST COLUMN ON NEXT PAGE 
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\O. S. BLENKINSOP LTD. 


SOUTH AFRICA CALLING 
(continued from preceding page) 


JOHANNESBURG, S. A. (continued) 

PROTEA DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD. 
(B 7793). Surgical, medical and hos- 
pital supplies and equipment. Pharma- 
ceuticals, cosmetics, photographic 
supplies. 

L. RAPHAELY & SON (B 476). 
foodstuffs, etc. 

RAYMOND & MARSHALL PTY. LTD. 
(B 7447). (Est. 1929). Head office: 
Johannesburg, branches Cape Town, 
Durban; whole Southern and Northern 
Rhodesia, Belgian Congo regularly 
covered. Specializing in textiles, ie., 
cotton, rayon, silk fabrics, men’s, 
ladies’, juvenile underwear, outerwear, 
hosiery, household linens, furnishings, 
linoleums, oilcloths. 

RAYMONT & BROWN PTY. LTD. (B 7524). 
Textiles, essences, split oak staves, chemi- 
cals, yarns and manufacturing supplies. 

E, I. ROGOFF PTY. LTD. (B 7296). 
Timber, veneer, plywood, hardware, 
cotton, silk and woolen piece goods, 
upholstering materials, glassware, etc. 

Cc. F. SHAW LTD. (B 4372). Factory 


Textiles, 


representatives, import and export}. 





agents, representing leading British, 
American and Canadian manufac- 
turers. Branches or associated com- 
panies are established in every British 
or French Territory in Africa, also 
in India, Palestine and Middle East. 
SILVERS MOTOR SUPPLIES PTY. LTD. 


5988). Automobile parts, accessories, 
garage equipment, tools and machine tools. 


SYDNEY SIPSER & CO. (B 6011). 
Ottawa House, President St. Cable 
address: “Gownsipser.” Specializing 
indent agent and distributors ladies’ 
frocks, coats, sports and underwear, 
showroom goods, etc, 

SOUTH AFRICAN DRUGGISTS LTD. 
(B 5933). ; Wholesale chemists and 
manufacturing druggists, opticians 
and photographic dealers. Distribu- 
tors of fine, industrial and pharma- 
ceutica) chemicals. 

L. SUZMAN LTD. (B 2188). Cigars, 
cigarettes, tobaccos, pipes, smokers’ 
requisites. SUBSIDIARY COM- 
PANIES. Confectionery, food prod- 
ucts, toilet requisites, stationery, 
fancy goods. Nine branches. 

TAYLOR & HORNE, 176 Jeppe St. 
sundries and toilet requisites, 

JOHN G. TRAIN & CO., 149 Commissioner 
St. Also Cape Town, Durban. Cotton and 
rayon textiles, yarns, hosiery, knitwear, 
fancy goods, foodstuffs, toys. 

VERRINDER LTD., ASSOCIATED 
WITH S. HARTOGS PTY. LTD. 
(B 6666). Also Cape Town, Durban, 
Port Elizabeth, East London, Bloem- 
fontein, Kimberley, Bulawayo, Salis- 
bury and N’dola. Proprietary medi- 
cines, beauty preparations and toilet 
requisites, groceries and confectionery. 

WESTDENE PRODUCTS PTY. LTD. 
(B 2279). 28 Essanby House, Jeppe 
St. Medical, surgical, hospital, toilet 
and fancy goods. 


PORT ELIZABETH, S. A. 
(B 639). 


Dental 


Shoe 
factories and tanneries supplies, clothing 
factories requirements, automotive articles. 

GILCHRIST’S ELECTRICAL STORES PTY. 
LTD., Main St. Electrical and radio equip- 


ment. 

HALLIS & CO. (B 143). Art dealers and 
picture frame manufacturers, Also fancy 
goods, pottery and artware generally. 

E. J. NARRAMORE, 100 Main St. Builders’ 
and domestic hardware, tools, ironmongery, 
sporting goods. 


y, NORTHERN RHODESIA 

N’DOLA AGENCIES (B 128). N’dola. Hard- 
ware, enamelware, dresses, foundation 
goods, general merchandise 


OUTHERN RHODESIA 


AFRICAN COMMERCIAL CO. LTD. (B 1108). 
SALISBURY. Also covering N. Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. Proprietary medicines, 
toilet and beauty preparations, groceries, 
confectionery, stationery, office equipment, 
textiles, etc, 








penetrating the Wagnerian quality of 
anger and violence that generated his 
themes. He, who loved puns, could be 
as “nasty” as his enemies charged, and 
his friends admitted. He could also be 
bigoted and unfair, and self-opinion- 
ated. As he was blind to the faults of 
Grant whom he worshipped, he was 
equally blind to any virtues of Greeley. 
He believed in no half-way measures. 
An idea, an issue, or an individual was 
either:right or wrong. His pen was the 
sharpest steel and his ink acid. 

Keppler, contemporary to Nast, was 
a better illustrator, but he lacked the 
savage certainty with which Nast 
pinioned a foe or exposed an ecomomic 
fallacy. Keppler’s draughtsmanship 
and sly humor pleased many readers 
of Puck, but his influence on the ballot 
box never approached that of Nast. 
Austrian-born, Keppler had a continen- 
tal sense of values. His cartoon “For- 
bidding the Banns” created tremendous 
interest and indignation in the Garfield 
and Hancock campaign of 1880. Gar- 
field is pictured as the blushing bride- 
to-be of Uncle Sam. The “ballot-box” 
is the official recorder of the troth, and 
just as the engagement is to be made 
a matter of public knowledge, in rushes 
the Chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee holding an infant 
labeled “Credit Mobilier,” and: con- 
fronts Uncle Sam’s affianced lady as 
the sinful mother. There was conster- 
nation at the cartoon. Young America 
might be vulgar, but it didn’t relish 
the Rabelaisian hint. If Keppler’s car- 
toon had any influence on the voter, 
it was probably negative as Garfield 
won. 

Another artist, A. B. Frost, with an 
early technique somewhat reminiscent 
of Nast, attacked General Hancock as 
a figurehead, and his symbol of Han- 
cock as the Trojan horse for political 
spoilers seemed to have a more direct 
influence on the mind of the citizens. 


Problems of Society 


With the development of large 1n- 
dustry, the growth of railroads, and the 
exploitation of mineral resources, the 
cartoonists began to look at the prob- 
lems of society as well as politics. Nast, 
who fought the thieves of the Tweed 
Ring, had no sympathy for the Trade 
Unions and lampooned the idea of the 
eight-hour day. He followed the West- 
brook Pegler line of reasoning in 
attacking the unions for exploiting and 
misleading workmen. However, the 
spirit of social revolt was in the air. 

The social-conscious cartoon began to 
find its symbols in the ’g0’s. The rob- 
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forded by having A-PE-CO “photo-exact” 


copies made right in your own office is ef- 
fective insurance against loss or “leaks.” 
Experience proves that A-PE-CO pays 
for itself quickly. When may we show 
you how you can use A-PE-CO? 


Legally Accepted Photo-Copies of 
@ Letters @ Pictures @ Documents @ Drawings 
@ Records @ Receipts @ Blueprints @ Shop orders 
A-PB-CO copies direct from anything written, 


printed, drawn or photographed on one or both 
sides. Permanent, easy-to-read, same-size 


copies up to 18 x 22 in, made easily and yore B 
Mistakes are impossible. Any girl or boy quick 


becomes expert. Saves steno-copying, proof- 
reading, tracing. No camera or film. Nothing 


to get out of order, 
See how thousands are using this modern, versa- 
tile method in every eeCO i Immediate 


delivery. Write for A-PE-CO folder, today! 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. A-94, Chicago 14, Il. 
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Getting the Wasp’s double sting into 
MASS PRODUCTION 


... another job for 


KARDEX GRAPH-A-MATIC 


fact control 


“Fact-Power” is on our side as Pratt 
& Whitney swings into mass pro- 
duction of the newest super-powerful 
Double Wasp in its Navy-sponsored 
Kansas City Plant. 

The tremendous task of coordi- 
nating the work of five thousand 
machine tools and a labor force fast 
approaching a planned total of 
twenty-nine thousand calls for speed 
and smooth-running efficiency. On it 
depend great new fleets of Corsairs, 
Thunderbolts, Hellcats and other air- 
craft destined to out-perform the 
enemy’s best. 

For the efficient production and 
organization of recorded facts, the 
millions of facts required to corre- 
late inventory control and materials 






flow, personnel, time-study, machine 
scheduling and various other activi- 
ties, Pratt & Whitney relies on the 
“Fact-Power” of Kardex and related 
Remington Rand Systems of Record 
Administration. With the exclusive 
Graph-A-Matic signal control that 
charts the interrelation of facts on 
the Kardex Visible Margin, this 
famous engine builder obtains the 
simple, complete control that cur- 
rent operations demand. 

Let a Systems and Methods Tech- 
nician show you how these systems 
are conserving time, manpower and 
money for other companies ... and 
can do these things for you. Write, 
wire or phone our nearest Branch 


Office. 
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ber barons of the railroads and steam- 
ship lines, Fisk, Drew, and Gould, 
had aroused the liberal press of the 
country. Frederick Opper, Homer 
Davenport, and W. A. Rogers were all 
gifted satirists of the evils growing out 
of America’s swift expansion from an 
agricultural export country to an in- 
dustrial nation with an urge for 
empire. Out of this transition de- 
veloped the Tariff issue as an item for 
the cartoonist’s imagination, and the 
Tariff became a sea wall against cheap 
imports. 


Caricatures the Trusts 


Frederick Opper conceived the 
“Trusts” as a paunchy, bejeweled, and 
vulgar plutocrat, and the “Common 
People” as a miniature prototype of 
“Caspar Milquetoast.” Gradually, the 
Republican party became identified in 
cartoon symbolism with big business, 
empire ambitions, industry, wealth, 
and professional life. The Democratic 
party stood for the working man, to 
a certain extent the farmer, and small 
business. That was not true com- 
pletely, for the working man knew who 
buttered his bread, even if he wasn’t 
satisfied with the amount of bread or 
butter. “The Full Dinner Pail” be- 
came the artists’ metaphor of family 
security and contentment, a symbol 
which gradually elaborated into a 
chicken in every pot and two cars in 
every garage. 

Grover Cleveland was the outstand- 
ing exception of a pale decade, and 
W. A. Rogers pictured him as the 
“strong man” for his ability to maintain 
his civil service reforms, balance the 
Tariff question, and hold up the Tam- 
many Tiger by the tail. The turn of 
the century gave us a colorful group 
to inspire the artist’s imagination. 
William Jennings Bryan, “boy orator 
of the Platte,” appealed to the eye of 
the caricaturist with his wide mouth 
and heavy jaw. His “Cross of Gold” 
speech gave an emotional pitch to the 
academic question of “Free Silver” and 
“Sixteen to One.” William B. McKin- 
ley, whose grand-uncle had been 
hanged as an Irish rebel in Ulster by 
Sheriff Hanna of Belfast, was now the 
presidential protege of a descendant, 
Mark Hanna. 

The Spanish-American war had 
found its hero at the charge up San 
Juan hill when Col. Teddy Roosevelt 
led his Rough Riders against the wild- 
shooting Spaniards. The war was 
opera-bouffe, but it gave a needed stim- 
ulus to popular fancy. Homer Daven- 
port’s most celebrated cartoon of the 
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period was a sketch of the United 
States Treasury Building on Wall 
Street with Mark Hanna standing in 
the place of the capsized figure of 
George Washington. As a group of 
bankers haul off the supine figure of 
George under the direction of the elder 
J. P. Morgan, Hanna garbed in a check 
suit of dollar signs, holds his hand out 
for money, while his heel rests on the 
skull of Labor. Opper and Davenport 
assailed the Republicans while W. A. 
Rogers lampooned the “boy orator” as 
an automaton banging away on cym- 
bals which are “bunco dollars.” 

The fulminations of the elder Teddy, 
his Panama Canal program, his im- 
perial point of view, the “strenuous 
life” as he expressed it, were rich bait 
to the press and the cartoonist’s mind. 
“Speak softly and carry a big stick” 
gave them a pet symbol when Roose- 
velt began to flay the Trusts. To 
Gregg in the Atlanta Constitution, the 
Big Stick became a Totem pole at 
which all the railroads, packers, oil 
companies, and pulp manufacturers 
knelt and trembled. There is a final 
cartoon of tribute to Teddy that is re- 
produced in gold plate at the Roosevelt 
House, Teddy’s birthplace on East 20th 
Street, New York City. It is a ghostly 
line drawing by “Ding” (Darling) of 
the Rough Rider galloping into the 
clouds, and was published in the New 
York Tribune a few days after Teddy’s 
death in 1919. 

“Ding” is a highly individual crafts- 
man. His consistent defense of wild 
life and nature conservation led to a 
presidential invitation to go to Wash- 
ington and apply his ideas. However, 
he found himself handicapped by bu- 
reaucratic tradition and he went back 
to his drawing board where his criti- 
cism was more effective. 


Symbol of Prohibition 


The choice of the most powerful 
symbolist among living cartoonists 
seems to be Daniel Fitzpatrick of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, whose symbols 
need no labels and whose ideas are 
dramatic in impact. Fitzpatrick’s car- 
toon of ant-like humanity dragging a 
huge cannon is a classic of suggestive 
power. Rollin Kirby portrayed the 
hypocrisy of Prohibition with his 
lugubrious undertaker. The blue-nose 
symbol did more to undermine false 
premises of enforcement than the logic 
of liberals or the cabals of hopeful 
distillers. 

As the issues of social reform dissi- 
pated from the richman-poorman bar- 
rier of the two major parties, labor phi- 


mand I like it fine. Had two furloughs in London, 
saw the sights, learned a lot... Couldn't be in a 
better outfit. Cant complain about quarters or 
chow. The people here have been swell, do their best Z 
to make us feel at home... But honest to God, what } 

I wouldn’t give to see Main Street Saturday night, 
or the old bunch in the drug store, or eat Sunday 
dinner with the family! ... Been away so long I 
oughtn’t to miss home so much, but I do... And 
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losophy began to feel a pink surge at 
the fringes, and it was now a contes: 
between labor and capital. Most of the 
radicals of World War I were pacifists. 
Robert Minor, Boardman Robinson, 
John Sloan, Art Young, leading liberal 
artists, looked upon the war as an out- 
come of national greeds expressed 
through capitalistic designs. All four 
had distinguished careers in the aca- 
demic field, John Sloan especially. Ari 
Young, puckish and gentle, could 
clothe his barbs in rare humor. 

The point of view of the radical is 
different in this global fight, influenced 
as much by the Nazi confiscation of 
capital as the enslavement of labor. 
One problem for the liberal and radical 
is victory. When they win a point, they 
disarm themselves. In the cycle of 
events, the social program of the New 
Deal has adopted some of the better 
features of social reform proposed years 
ago by Eugene V. Debs and Samuel 
Gompers. 


In Recent Times 


The past twenty-five years have pro- 
vided some picturesque themes and 
symbols for the cartoonists. In retro- 
spect we see the League of Nations de- 
picted as the “League of Notions” for 
international crackpots by the Repub- 
lican senators, and as the refuge of the 
afflicted world by the Wilsonian Demo- 
crats. The Ku Klux Klan was the de- 
light of the satirists. Morris in the 
Toledo Blade shows the Democratic 
donkey trying to throw off the white- 
sheeted rider in the year 1924. 

The Teapot Dome scandals of the 
Harding Administration evoked a 
homely metaphor for the artists in 
which many artists depicted Senator 
Thomas Walsh of Montana lifting the 
lid of the steaming kettle. In the 
Smith-Hoover campaign, the symbols 
were Nast’s perennial Tammany Tiger 
as Smith’s pet, the Brown Derby, the 
Sidewalks of New York, old Doc Blue- 
nose, Hoover prosperity. It was a car- 
toonist’s picnic. 

The New Deal and many of the pic- 
turesque symbols of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s administration are enriched 
by F. D. R.’s gift of opportune phrase- 
making. Earlier he had revealed this 
gift when he borrowed Wordsworth’s 
phrase “The Happy Warrior” in nom- 
inating Al Smith. “We have nothing 
to fear but fear itself” had an electric 
impulse to the imagination, and it was 
reflected in dozens of cartoons. The 
NRA Eagle, the Nine Old Men, Stab 
in the Back, and the quarantine of 
criminal nations inspired many pens at 
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the drawing board. However, in the 
war years his gift at picturesque phrase- 
making is somewhat dimmed by the 
rhetoric of Winston Churchill, whose 
“blood, sweat, and tears’’ speech 
aroused more pictorial response than 
any speech since Bryan’s “Cross of 
Gold” oration of a generation past. 

There is at present no interpreter of 
war opinion in pen and ink in America 
comparable to David Low, whose car- 
toon history of the present conflict has 
appeared in the Evening Standard of 
London. His doddering “Colonel 
Blimp” implies a whole decade of criti- 
cism of England’s foreign policy. He 
holds the place that Bruce Bairnsfeather 
won in the last war with his “Old Bill” 
and “The Better Ole.” 

The editorial cartoon is essentially a 
development of American free speech. 
European journalism of the nineteenth 
century would never have permitted 
the lese majesty of David Low in deal- 
ing with sovereigns and premiers. The 
pen in the hands of a Nast, Opper, 
Powers, Davenport, Darling, Fitz- 
patrick, Kirby, or Duffy became a lance 
of the champions of good government 
and the enemy of greed and hypocrisy. 
That they have occasionally lampooned 
the innocent and transgressed the rules 
of fair play in the heat of a political 
contest cannot lessen the over-all effec- 
tiveness of their gift of interpretation. 


Cartoon Declines in Power 


A study of the selections of cartoons 
in the editorial sections of the Sunday 
editions of the New York Times and 
the Herald-Tribune, culled from the 
newspapers of the nation, provides an 
inventory of current issues of debate 
and criticism of the foibles of the day. 
Yet the political cartoon, for all of its 
economy of statement, has lessened in 
power in the past decade. The decline 
may be traced to the spot news ad- 
vantages of radio and the commenta- 
tor, who comes into the home with 
the events of the day. The candi- 
dates are no longer remote individuals 
whose characters have to be interpreted 
through text and sketch. The citizen 
meets them direct, and forms his own 
intimate estimate of the man’s person- 
ality as well as of his virtues and weak- 
nesses. Perhaps, with the advent of 
television and the televised newspaper, 
the cartoonist may regain some of the 
failing prestige of the craft. The fault 
is not his, but rather the transition in 
Fourth Estate when news publication 
became an auditory as well as a visual 
procedure. 

What will the cartoonists have to say 
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“We've always done it 
THAT WAY...” 





**What’s this?’ we asked. 

**Why—let’s see? Oh, yes. That’s 
monthly summary No. 1579.” 

**Who uses it?” 

**The sales department, I guess, 
and maybe accounting. We got it 
up first for Mr. Funston .. .” 

Mr. Funston, former president, 
retired in 1936! ... But his shade 
goes marching on in that office, 
wasting one girl-week every month. 


Ix HUNDREDS of firms per year, 
McBee men study office procedure, 
records and accounting . . . Most office 
people say “We've always done it that 


way”—but usually can’t tell us WHY. 
Many systemsalmost seem conspiracies 
to conceal information while it’s useful. 

Our business is making the facts of 
a business available while they mean 
something . . . synchronizing needed 
information for regular, scheduled 
appearances—by the fewest possible 
steps with the widest application. We 
have no canned procedures; we custom 
devise to your needs. 

McBee methods and products are 
easy to understand, and are usable by 
ordinary people; are in use in many 
thousands of companies because they 
save time, work, worry, and cut costs 
. .. There never was a better time to 
see a McBee man. Call any office. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 
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about the present Roosevelt-Dewey 
campaign? The outlook is not espe- 
cially inviting to cartoon symbolism. 
There are not enough clean-cut issues 
at stake. Both candidates want to win 
the war, although they have varying 
opinions as to foreign policy and do- 
mestic programs when Hitler and Tojo 
are vanquished. The young man versus 
the old man is not an inviting com- 
parison for the present crop of car- 
toonists. Thomas Nast in a savage 
moment might have attempted to pil- 
lory the old men of the New Deal, but 
public tastes have changed since 1870, 
even if principles of public service have 
not. Davenport might have depicted 
Dewey as a choir boy in a gang buster’s 
suit, but it is not likely that any of the 
papers supporting the President would 
print it with the, present temper of 
events. The cartoonist in 1944 is not 
likely to rouse the passion of a voter 
as he did in 1872, but he is still a de- 
pendable barometer of the public pulse. 
He conveys a rapid impulse to the 
foraging eye of the reader as he skips 
lightly from the war headlines to the 
sporting news. 

Perhaps the best tribute to the car- 
tooning craft was the recent invitation 
extended by the Library of Congress to 
Clifford K. Berryman of the Washing- 
ton Star. The veteran cartoonist, who 
devised the famous “Teddy Bear” sym- 
bol of a generation ago, was asked to 
contribute a selection of 2,000 cartoons 
to the library archives as a permanent 
record of American political history. 
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